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JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 


No. 4. Conremporary NEWspPpAPER History 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research. 


From one of my correspondents I have acquired a bundle of old 
newspapers, collected when the Southcott furore was at its height, 
which sheds a most interesting light upon Joanna, her methods and 
her followers. That the prophetess was subjected to a great deal of 
adverse criticism is only too apparent from a perusal of the sheets in 
question. I will deal with the papers in chronological order. 

It was in 1792 that Joanna really blossomed forth as a prophetess 
and began to attract a following. It was then that she declared herself 
to be the woman spoken of in Revelation (XII:1) as “ the Bride, the 
Lamb’s wife, and the woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” Her “ mission ” 
being opened, she published the following declaration: 

“T, Joanna Southcott, am clearly convinced that my calling is 
of God, and my writings are indited by His spirit, as it is impossible 
that any spirit but an all-wise God, that is wondrous in working, 


wondrous in wisdom, wondrous in power, wondrous in truth, could have 


brought round such mysteries, so full of truth, as is in my writings; 


so 1 am clear in whom I have believed, that all my writings came from 
the spirit of the most high God. 


[Signed] JOANNA SOUTHCOTT.” 
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By 1804 she had many thousands of followers and_ several 
“chapels ” in various parts of London where the “ faithful” held 
services which often ended in scenes of disorder and riot. In thx 
London Courier of Wednesday, September 19, 1804, we have «an 
account of a disturbance caused by the pacific utterances of Joanna’s 
partisans who were exhorting the people not to join the Volunteers 
then being formed for repulsing the expected invasion by the French, 
The account says: 

“The account first given in a Morning Paper, of the disorde: 
which has prevailed lately at a place of worship, in Great Garden 
Street, Whitechapel, is said to be incorrect. This Chapel (if a wood: 
building, inferior to a barn, may be called such) is not rented by 
Moravians, as stated, but by the followers of Mrs. Joanna Sou 
cott, the ci-disant prophetess, who some years since published sev: 
long articles in a Daily Paper, pretending to make known futur 
events in the political and religious world. At the beginning of the 
present year, her opinions were strongly espoused by a Mr. C. ot 
Southwark, who grounds his conviction of their truth on some extraor 
dinary visions, said to be seen by a boy in his service. Since that time 
a great number of proselytes have been made; and, besides the mect- 
ing in Whitechapel, there is said to be another in the Borough, chicfly 
under the management of Mr. C. On Wednesday evening last, as tly 
Pastor of the former meeting was officiating, two of the Whitechapel 
Volunteers entered; on which he immediately turned the topic of his 
discourse to the Volunteer System, and personally addressed them. 
He said it had been revealed to him, that the French would certainly 
land, and that the Volunteers could not prevent them; that all their 
efforts would be useless; that, notwithstanding which, the enemy would 
be completely destroyed; but their destruction would be effected by 
an Almighty and invisible power. Several persons present, conceiving 
this doctrine of nonresistance to be dangerous, as tending to damp 

the ardour of the people, called out to him and represented the im- 
propriety of his conduct: on which a general scene of tumult took 
place. Some of the pews were broken down, and one person is in 
custody for the offence. 

* At the beginning of last week, they sold to their credulous follow- 
ers a seal, or rather the impression of one, which was to protect the 
possessor from the danger attending the invasion, and blasphemously 
insinuated, that these were the persons spoken of in the Revelation, 
as having the mark of the Almighty; but being informed that this was 
an offence cognizable by law, they have since given the seal away to 
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those who purchase a book containing a few hymns, price one shilling. 
On Sunday evening a great number of persons attended; the Chapel 
being nearly filled at an early hour, the doors were closed, and an at- 
tempt was made to burst them open by some persons, who observed, 
that no place of worship could legally be shut up during public 
service; but being informed by one of the congregation, that the Sacra- 
ment was administering, they desisted. A large concourse of people, 
however, still remained, in order to have a view of those wonderful 
luminaries, and it was feared a riot would have been the consequence ; 
but some of the officers of the police were near, in case such an event 
had happened. It was given out that the place would be opened on 
Wednesday evening for public worship, and that the pastor, who 
styles himself the representative of St. Peter, would answer all ques- 
tions proposed by persons who doubted the truth of his prophecies, 
adding, that he had it in command from the Lord to refuse no chal- 
lenge on that head. It is hoped, for the sake of order, that he may 
be obliged to answer previously a few questions before the Magis- 
trates.” 

Meetings, similar to the one described above, were, for the next 
ten years, held regularly all over London and in the large provincial 
towns. In December, 1813, Joanna declared her pregnancy, and in her 
third and fourth Book of Wonders she said she would have a son in the 
following year “ by the power of the Most High.” Her followers now 
increased by thousands and she amused them with accounts of very 
interesting “ visions” and dreams—and more chapels were opened 
for the promulgation of her doctrine. In the London Morning 
Chronicle of August 6, 1814, appears an interesting letter from a 
person who describes his visit to one of Joanna’s chapels. Apparently 
by that time scandal was associating the name of the prophetess with 
various male members of her flock—who were beginning to wonder 
whether the expected Shiloh was to be the outcome of another “ im- 
maculate conception ” or whether the new Messiah would travel by 
the usual route; though in that case the birth would be equally miracu- 
lous considering that Joanna was then 64 years of age. Here is the 
letter: 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir, 

Having noticed in your paper of this morning a letter, signed 
Juvenis, in which the writer suggests the propriety of a legal investi- 
gation as to the prophetic claims, miraculous powers etc. of that old 








dale 
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imposter, Joanna Southcott, I beg leave to inform you that this in- 
visible Lady may be found at No. 17, Western Place, near the Small- 
pox Hospital, Battle Bridge. 

If any of our worthy Magistrates would pay a visit to Joanna’s 
Chapel, in St. George’s-fields, and patiently listen to the instructive 
oration of the Minister, (who, I am informed, calls himself the Rev. 
Mr. Tozer), they would, I am persuaded, be convinced of the necessity 
of legal interference. 

Curiosity having led me the the Chapel on Sunday last, I was 
astonished at beholding such a numerous assemblage of people; 
whether drawn together by the charm of novelty, or inwardly affected 
with the eldquent appeals of Christian doctrines of the preacher, I 
know not. The following, however, is a specimen of the long tissue 
of falsehood and blasphemy with which the auditors of this Chapel 
are daily gulled, by the Rev. Mr. Tozer :-— 

* Brethren, I am ready to take my sacrament oath, that no man 
has seen or spoken to Joanna Southcott, since August 1815.” The 
fact is, that many persons since that time have been admitted to the 
company of Joanna, and have actually received their seals from her. 
This falsehood, however, is intended to persuade her proselytes, that 
the child with which she professes to be pregnant, is the offspring of 
the Holy Ghost. Again, “The world will be soon convinced of the 
truth of our doctrine, for our spiritual mother will bring forth the 
true Messiah, before the 12th of next January.” The remainder of 
the sermon was on a par with this—made up of the most glaring 
absurdities and undoubted blasphemy. 

Trusting that a speedy investigation will take place, and that the 
weak minds which have been enslaved by the wiles of this crafty 
impostor, will be enabled to perceive their error, I remain, Yours, 


August 4, 1814. J. B. 


That excitement over the expected advent of Shiloh was running 
high is mirrored in the fact that many people could not get into her 
various chapels to hear the latest news. In the Morning Chronicle 


for August 29, 1814, we read: 


“JOANNA SOUTHCOTT Yesterday a considerable multitude 
were assembled at Mr. Tozer’s chapel, in the neighborhood of the 
Obelisk, Westminster Road. Before ten o’clock the building was filled 
with auditors, a great number remaining on the outside, not being able 
to obtain admission. ‘These excluded persons were continually accumu- 
lating, and when a competent congregation on the exterior of the 
structure was assembled, a preacher, whom we understand to be a 
boot-closer, ascended a temporary tribune or pulpit, and in a few 
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moments, by his vehement language, satisfied his hearers that he was 
a determined opponent of the priesthood of Joanna. The police 
officers, who were on duty, at length interposed, secured him and con- 
veyed him to the watch house near the Surrey Theatre, where for want 
of bail he remained in confinement. 

* During these proceedings Mr. Tozer continued the service with- 
out interruption, and afterwards addressed the mob outside from one of 
the windows. He told them, amongst other things, that he fully ex- 
pected that the birth from the pregnant prophetess would occur before 
‘the middle of October, and that should the event not take place, he 
would in the situation from which he than spake, at Christmas next, 
renounce his errors, abandon his holy profession, and acknowledge 
publicly that he and all his followers had been grossly deluded.” 


As the time drew near for the alleged delivery of the much talked 
of Shiloh, presents were showered on the “ Spiritual bride.” We read 
that a magnificent crib “ made in all the taste of elegant design ” by 
Seddons, a well-known London cabinet-maker, was sent to the proph- 
etess together with “laced caps, bibs, robes, mantles, pap-boats, 
candle-cups and everything necessary for such an occasion.” Further, 
it was unblushingly asserted that a number of eminent medical men 
had been called in and who afterwards had expressed their opinion 
that Joanna really was pregnant. This may have been the case but 
we find in the Morning Chronicle of September 3, 1814, a disclaimer 
from Dr. Sims, a well-known London practitioner of that day, who 
sends the following letter: 


“IT went to see her on August 18th, and after examining her, I do 
not hesitate to declare, it is my firm opinion that the woman called 
Joanna Southcott, is not pregnant; and before I conclude this state- 
ment I feel it right to say, that I am convinced the poor woman labours 
under strong mental delusion. Having observed in the newspapers, 
assertions repeatedly made, that eminent accoucheurs have declared 


this woman to be pregnant, I am desirous I should not be considered 
in that number.” 


In the Morning Chronicle for October 18th, 1814, I find the follow- 
ing specimen of anti-Southcottian humor: 

* To-morrow it appears, is ‘ the great, the important day, big with 
fate’ of multitudes of miserable sinners, anxiously waiting to be white- 
washed through the merits of the forthcoming little Shiloh. The 
prophetess has, it seems, foretold the period of her accouchement to a 
minute—and the hour fixed upon is 12 o’clock ‘ the very witching time 
of night.?. The happy news of the coming of Shiloh is to be announced 


to the Faithful by the sound of ten thousand Jews-harps and penny 
trumpets! ” 
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At about this time it is evident that there were murmurings among 
her people. As Joanna had declared herself pregnant in December, 
1813, it was obvious to her followers in October, 1814, that it was high 
time that Shiloh put in an appearance. So on October 21st, 1814, she 
distributed the following circular, (reproduced in the Morning 
Chronicle of October 26th, 1814) to the—more or less—* faithful.” 

“Many of my believers in my visitation, as I have been informed, 
begin to grow impatient in their expectation, as to the marriage spoken 
of, not having taken place and published a long time before the child 
should be born; and seeing the harvest nearly ended, ‘ they appear 
ready to sink in the great deep,—the seas before them, and_ the 
Egyptian host behind them;’ so that, Where is the promise of either 
the marriage or the child? will soon be the cry of the public; and the 
believers themselves will be ready to say,—the harvest is over; the 
day is ended, and we are not saved.’ From this I see clearly, that my 
enemies would soon boast and triumph; while the believers would be 
ready to sink in despair, if the way they are stumbled in remained with- 
out being answered and explained. In order, therefore, to do away with 
such a state of mind in the believers, I take this opportunity of inform- 
ing them, that when the marriage was first proposed to me, I was 
before I had any knowledge of what would follow; I was warned that 
a private marriage should first take place in my own house, which 
afterwards was to be granted to be realized in public. 

“This circumstance stumbled me, and also my friends who were 
made acquainted with it, because at that time there appeared no neces 
sity for such a private marriage to take place in haste; but now I sce 
cause enough, from the dangers which begin to appear; so that from 
my present situation, and my own feelings, I can judge of the truth of 
the words that are already in print. For if there be ‘ no son,’ there 
will be ‘no adopted father, and no marriage to be binding; because 
it will be but a temporary marriage, from which death must soon 
release me. But who the bridegroom is, must not publicly be made 
known, after the marriage hath taken place, until the child is born. 
Thus, taking the whole into consideration, it is clear to me, that the 
marriage and the birth of the child may, and will most likely, take place 
within, perhaps, less than a day, the one before the other; therefore 
the believers may, from this hint, be able to form a correct judgment, 
and check their impatience, not to look for the Sivth Book immediately 
after the marriage shall have taken place; but that the Sixth and 
Seventh Books, to complete the wonders, as before said, will be in 
order, and in right time, both after the birth of the child shall have 
taken place. 


[Signed] “ JOANNA SOUTHCOTT.” 
October 21, 1814.” 
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By the end of October, 1814, Joanna’s best friends were de- 
serting her like rats leaving a sinking ship. Her principal London 
exponent and henchman, the “ Rev. Mr. Tozer” saw the “ red light ” 
as soon as anybody and did what he could to make amends for Joanna’s 
sins. He published an extraordinary letter in the Observer for October 
30th, 1814, and I think it is rather open to doubt whether Joanna 
really instructed him to put her “ retractation ” so strongly. As some- 
one said at the time, Joanna “ either recovered her senses or repented 
of her sins.” This is the letter: 

“ Having been requested by Joanna to acknowledge her former 
wicked errors, I presume no publication better adapted to give pub- 
licity to this subject than the Observer. I have therefore, on the 
part of Joanna, respectfully, and with sincere contrition to state, 
that for some considerable time past she has been in a state of delirium, 
hut at length having become as it were, herself again, being now calm 
and collected, and fearing that she is approaching to her latter end, 
hereby renounces all the wicked incantations of her former distempered 
brain; and she hopes that a generous public will forget the impositions 
and errors that she has of late endeavoured to impose upon their 
understanding. «Arid she further hopes, that all good Christians will 
not only forgive, but will fervently join in her prayers to the Almighty, 
for a forgiveness of her late blasphemous doctrines and past sins.” 


[Signed] I. TOZER. 


The above letter is all the more remarkable because it was published 
but a week after the extraordinary epistle (reproduced above) in which 
Joanna assured her believers that there had been a “ private marriage.” 

It appears that some of her more foolish devotees, disappointed at 
the non-arrival of Shiloh, went to the extreme lengths of attempting to 
foist upon Joanna’s disciples a child bought for the purpose, pretend- 
ing it was the new Messiah. In the Morning Chronicle for December 
Gth we find the following: 

* JOANNA SOUTHCOTT.—Last week at Crewkerne, two of 
the followers of this antiquated virgin were discovered to have been 
negotiating with a poor woman of that place for one of her twin chil- 
dren, which they intended to forward to the metropolis, there to be 
announced as the true offspring of the Prophetess. The fraud being 
prevented by the discovery, the negotiators and the Prophetess were 
paraded about in effigy by the populace through the public streets.” 

That the non-arrival of Shiloh caused a good deal of merriment 
in England can easily be imagined. Scores of “ poems,” lampoons, 
broadsheets, and pictures were published—some of them of a most 
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indecent nature. The following verses from the Morning Chronicle of 


December 21, 1814, are really funny and worth reproducing: 


Invocation To JOANNA Sovurucotr 
JOANNA! JOANNA! 
Do give a poor man a 
Reply, without shuffling or guile—O! 
And tell me what reason, 
So late in the season, 
Keeps back the miraculous Shiloh. 


The crib and the linen, 
And the house to lie-in in, 
All these you have had a long while—O! 
And doctors a score, 
ry ° 
lo the prodigy swore— 
But still we hear nothing of Shiloh. 


Some affluent Spooneys 
Have lavish’d their monies 
In rigging you out all in style—O! 
And nothing on earth 
Now remains, but the birth 
Of this lazy and leisurely Shiloh. 


The fields of St. George 
All their blockheads disgorge 
Their gifts at your dwelling to pile—O! 
Each dotard and gossip 
All eager to worship 
This noted and overdue Shiloh. 


Your followers, may be, 
May purchase a baby, 
The credulous town to beguile—O! 
But yourself you should tap, 
And not palm off a rap, 
For we won’t take a Birmingham Shiloh. 


Your friend Dr. Towzer, 
That cunning old mouser, 
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That smells out a rat at a mile—O! 
Is lying in wait 
Lest the mountain inflate 

Should pop out a mouse for a Shiloh. 


Then list to our plaint, 
O puerperal saint! 

And deign on our wishes to smile—O! 
For *tis time you should learn, 
We must cut the concern, 

If you still shilly-shally with Shiloh. 


Poor Joanna! Six days after the above verses were published she 
was beyond the jeers and jibes of her enemies: She breathed her last 
on Tuesday, December 27, 1814, at four o’clock in the morning, in 
London. The full account of her death and post mortem examination 
points a moral if it does not adorn a tale of the most amazing credulity 
on the part of some of her followers. The report is from the Morning 
Chronicle of January 2, 1815:— 


DeatuH AND DissEcTION oF JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 


“On Tuesday morning last, at four o’clock, the wretched Joanna, 
as is already known, breathed her last, attended in her dying moments 
by her Chief Priest Tozer, her Secretary, and particular friend, Ann 
Underwood, and two or three persons, of high rank, whose names, from 
motives of delicacy we suppress. For some hours previous to her dis- 
solution, she was insensible; but, before the near approach of that 
awful event, she seemed to have been made somewhat sensible of her 
danger, although her bigotted proselytes still continued firm in their 
belief, that her indisposition was merely preliminary to that birth, to 
which they all leaned with such blind devotion. An eminent surgeon, 
Mr. Want, of Tottenham Court Road, had first the credit of awaken- 
ing Joanna to a doubt of her immortality. Mr. Want, whose name 
stands high in the medical world, was, it appears, under the sanction 
of the prophetess, called in by Mr. Reece about seven weeks back. He 
then stated it to be his opinion, that the symptoms should be examined 
quite independent of the question of pregnancy, even admitting the 
possibility of that fact. Upon making his observations, however, he 
unhesitatingly declared, that there was no foundation for the belief 
of pregnancy, and as little for the expectation of the woman’s recovery. 
He remarked further, that although the disease must terminate in 
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death, it was still within the power of medicine to alleviate the patient’s 
sufferings, and to relieve the flatulency by which she was oppressed, 
Upon his return home, to prevent the possibility of mistake, he wrote 
a letter to Ann Underwood, then attendant on Joanna, explaining this 
opinion more fully, and exhorting her to use her influence with her 
deluded friend, to take such medicine as was applicable to her case. 
To this letter he received an answer from Mrs. Underwood, giving a 
full description of the symptoms of Joanna’s disease, from March last 
down to the latest period, and concluding with an expression of the 
determination of Mrs. Southcott not to take medicine, unless especially 
directed so to do by the Lord. 

* Mr. Want after this was anxious that the wretched woman should 
submit to an examination, so that the precise state of her disease might 
be ascertained. To this, herself nor her friends would accede. The 
former declared, that “ if she was not pregnant with a human being, 
she was satisfied there was some living creature within her; while the 
latter, still professing their belief in the coming of Shiloh, were shocked 
at such a proposition! Reference was then had to a prophecy of 
Joanna’s, published in 1792, in which she had declared that the mother 
of Shiloh, previous to his birth, would be as dead for four days, and at 
the end of that period would revive and be delivered! This they now 
supposed would be the case, and while they contemplated her temporary 
dissolution, they looked with confidence to her resuscitation at the 
time predicted. 

“The possibility of death, however, having been admitted, the 
wretched enthusiast, who had become the object of such infatuated 
solicitude, became herself doubtful of the issue which her friends so 
positively anticipated. She, therefore, in her lucid intervals dictated 
a Will, in which she still professed her conviction, that she had either 
been visited by a good or evil spirit, and that her womb contained a 
living creature of divine or wicked origin. In the hope that she might 
become re-animate, which she was satisfied would be the case, if she 
had been visited by the Lord, she desired that she might be preserved 
with ‘ every tender care, for four days,’ after her dissolution, the fourth 
being that on which, under Providence, she expected she would be 
restored to life, and be delivered. If, however, that period expired 
without any symptoms of reanimation, she then directed that her 
body might be submitted to the hands of skillful operators, who would 
have an opportunity of ascertaining whether she had or had not been 
deluded by the visions of her fancy—or led away by evil spirits. Soon 
after she had made her pleasure known, the symtoms of her disease 
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became more virulent, and she breathed her last! This event, which 
had been expected, excited no painful sensations in the bosoms of her 
friends. They regarded her as merely ‘ gone for a while,’ and with 
tender solicitude proceeded to wrap her body in warm blankets, to place 
bottles of hot water to her feet, and by keeping the room in a state of 
warmth, endeavour to preserve the vital spark! Since this event, 
the crowd which has been daily assembled in Manchester Street, oppo- 
site the depository of the dead body, has been immense; and the enquir- 
ies which have been made respecting her resuscitation have been 
constant and anxious. ‘To all such enquiries, the answers given by 
the chosen few by whom the body has been watched, were consolatory 
and cheering. Yesterday morning the crowd again assembled at an 
early hour, and the most zealous of the followers did not hesitate to 
pronounce their positive conviction of her reanimation during the day. 
These predictions, however, to the mortification of the deluded multi- 
tude, were destined to disappointment. The prescribed period of four 
days and nights elapsed, and so far was the body from exhibiting 
appearances of a temporary suspension of animation, that it began to 
display a discoloration which at once brought home to conviction the 
fact that the wretched Joanna was but mortal, and, like other mortals, 
subject to decay. The hopes of her friends being thus frustrated, 
preparations were made to perform that operation which she had 
herself directed, namely to dissect her remains. A summons was 
issued to the surgeons, who had expressed a desire to be present, and 
at two o’clock 15 gentlemen had assembled, including Messrs. Reece, 
Want, Clark, Sims, Adams, Taunton, and nine others. Beside these 
professional gentlemen, we recognized Parson Tozer, Colonel Harwood, 
and one or two other of Joanna’s followers. Ann Underwood was in 
the ante-room, and seemed deeply affected, not alone at the awful 
situation of her friend, but at the disappointment of all her celestial 
hopes. The room in which the operation took place was that in which 
Joanna had slept. From the putrescent state of the corpse the smell 
was dreadfully offensive, and it required all the aid of tobacco and 
smoke and burnt vinegar to render the place at all to be borne. 

“'The body having been placed upon a table, Mr. Reece and Mr. 
Want proceeded to the performance of their disgusting but required 
task. The result of this examination, the minute particulars of which 
we are bound to suppress, were these—First, that there was no Shiloh; 
next, that there was no disease of the uterine organs, as imagined by 
Dr. Sims; thirdly, that the womb, instead of being enlarged, was re- 
markably small and reduced, as might be expected in an unmarried 
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female of sixty-four. ‘The intestines were much distended by flatulency, 
and hence that protuberance, which led to the conclusion of pregnancy, 
The omentum (which in animals is called the caul) was loaded with 
fat, and a very considerable quantity of calculi or stones, were found 
in the gall bladder. Reports having been circulated as to the former 
pregnancy of the subject, a particular examination took place for the 
purpose of deciding that point, but from all that appeared there was 
no foundation for such an assertion. Another report existed, that her 
death had been occasioned by poison, and the Coroner had expressed 
his determination to summon a Jury to enquire into the fact. To pre- 
vent this unnecessary proceeding, the medical gentlemen present signed 
a certificate stating, that her dissolution was produced by natural 
causes. The curiosity of the profession having been gratified by this 
inspection, they took their departure, and the result having soon 
become public, the street was for a time in an uproar. Those of the 
followers, who anxiously waited the event, skulked off in great tribula- 
tion, and were happy to escape the view of the populace who were out- 
raged towards any person whom they suspected of adhering to the 
doctrines of the Prophetess. This excusable indignation had in the 
early part of the morning nearly proved fatal to an old lady, who 
with a most demure and sanctified countenance, rapped at the late 
Joanna’s door with intent to make enquiries respecting her re-ani- 
mation. No sooner was she suspected to be a disciple than she was 
assailed with mud and filth. The female who was thus treated, we 
understand is the sister of Sir Charles Blicke. By the desire of Joanna 
some short time since, previous to her death, all the presents which were 
sent for the use of Shiloh and his mother, crib, etc., are to be restored 
to the owners. It is understood that her remains will be conveyed 
away privately, and the time and place of the interment known only to 
a very few persons.” 


Even after the inglorious end of Joanna Southcott, her followers 
expected that she would be resurrected. The following letter, from 
one of Joanna’s medical attendants, appeared in the Sunday Monitor 
of January 1, 1815. The Monitor was the paper which published a 
good many of Joanna’s prophecies and was decidedly a pro-South- 
cottian organ. The letter is addressed to Mr. Stokes, the editor, and 
is dated Tuesday afternoon, December 27, 1814: 


** Sir.—Agreeable to your request, I send a messenger to acquaint 
you that Joanna Southcott died this morning, precisely at four 
o’clock. The believers in her mission, supposing that the vital functions 
are only suspended for a few days, will not permit me to open the body 
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until some symptom appears, which may destroy all hopes of resus- 
citation. * Yours, ete., 


RICHARD REECE.” 


As the reader has seen, after the prescribed “four days and four 
nights * had elapsed the post mortem examination was held and the 
little Shiloh was found wanting. 

On January 2, 1815, Joanna was laid to rest in the * Mary-le-bone 
Upper Burying-ground, near Kilburn ” and a stone bearing the follow- 
ing inscription placed over her grave: 


Ix Memory or JOANNA SOUTHCOTT 
who departed this life, December 27, 1814, Aged sixty-four years 
While through all thy wond’rous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptured gaze, 
While vain sages think they know, 
Secrets thou alone cans’t show. 
Time alone will tell what hour 


Thoul’t appear in greater power! 


Joanna’s bitterest enemies little realized that 113 years after her 


death she would “ appear in greater power” by filling the newspapers 


of the world with accounts of her doings and sayings. Well might her 
144,000 followers have cried “ Mors janua vitae”: certainly her box 
has received more publicity during the last few weeks than Joanna 
herself got during her lifetime. 

The last reference to Joanna I can find in the bundle of news sheets 
occurs in the New Bon Ton Magazine for November 1, 1818, where 
I made the interesting discovery that during the demolition of the 
famous * Elephant and Castle ” coaching inn in South London in the 
same year, the hostelry was transferred to one of Joanna’s disused 
chapels at Newington, near by. We are told that “where the holy 
water flowed, now flows gin and porter. The proselytes can. still 
assemble in it to get their souls refreshed, as it is now more than ever 
under the influence of the spirit. The figure of the prophetess over 
the door would furnish ‘ an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace’ much more appropriate than the Elephant and 
Castle.” 

After the death of Joanna her followers gradually dwindled. The 
amazing Shiloh hoax had disgusted many of her staunchest adherents, 
and had opened the eyes of others. 

We are now supposed to be living in a more enlightened age, but 
the appearance of another Joanna would be hailed today with as much 
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acclamation among the credulous as the original received in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. They would even swallow the Shiloh 
story! The French press (which in 1814 lost no opportunity of sayin 


ss 


something nasty about us) waxed merry at our expense. The Journal 
de Paris had an article entitled * The English Gulls.” “Are these th 
people ” said that paper, * who would beat us in arts as well as arms— 
who now shape their political projects according to the silly garrulity 
of an infatuated old woman and her followers?” “ Infatuated.” | 
believe, is the appropriate term. Without being unduly charitab!: 
I am convinced that Joanna was “ more fool than rogue.” 


vy 
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VISIBLE EMANATIONS FROM A 
SENSITIVE’S | 3 


By ALFRED ELTINGE' 


On various occasions, an acquaintance of mine whom we may call 
Mr. X, had told me that by placing the fingers of each hand in clos: 
proximity to each other, he could distinctly feel a slight cold breez 
which seemed to come from the tips of each finger. Being a great 
skeptic regarding the existence of any phenomenon which has not been 
definitely shown me, I eventually asked him if he would demonstrat 
this rather unusual faculty. 

He gladly consented to do so, and immediately placed his fingers 
in such a position that the tips were about one half inch from eac!i 
other. I then placed my palm near his fingers and was rather sur 
prised to notice a distinct cool sensation which somewhat resembled 
the air which comes out of an ice-box after the door has been opened. 
Needless to say, this occurred in ordinary light during the course of 
a conversation with him. The fingers of Mr. X were of ordinar) 
warmth, 

Inasmuch as both Mr. X and I are greatly interested in psychic 
phenomena, we made the resolution that at some future time we should 
go into the matter more deeply and see if any other manifestations 
would take place. We scarcely knew what to expect but there seemed 
to be quite a good deal of promise, inasmuch as I realized that the 
sensation of cold air was directly connected with things of a psycliic 
nature, generally of substantial magnitude. 





1 A.M. in psychology; member of the Society of American Magicians. 
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Late in the evening of May 31, 1927, we decided that we should 
make the first serious trial and see what, if anything, would develop. 

‘The sitting took place in one room of a two-room suite on the 
ground floor. At first all the lights were on. However, it was decided 
that perhaps it would be better if only one candle should remain. This 


was placed upon a mantle which was about eleven feet away from the 


subject. The candle was surrounded with a lamp shade of a reddish 
hue which caused a faint but fairly good illumination of the entire 
room. I sat on the arm of a large chair while the sensitive occupied 
the chair proper. For some time nothing occurred. However, it was 
undeniable that, after a few moments, I could feel distinct cool breezes 
of greater magnitude than upon the occasion of his spontaneous exhibi- 
tion. I realized that it might take some time for anything clse to 
develop, but the coolness continued to increase and my leg and hand 
felt very much affected by it. It is only fair to say that my position 
on the chair, although it may have stopped, somewhat, the circulation 
of the leg, could by no means have created the effect which was pro- 
duced. To repeat, the cool breezes were unmistakable and lent hope 
that something of an unusual nature was about to be produced. From 
time to time I carefully looked over the various parts of the room and 
at the sensitive’s head but could distinguish nothing unusual. At this 
juncture, the sensitive stated that he felt as though he were about to 
enter a hypnoidal state and retched a little. 

It must have been some little time after this that I was most sur- 
prised to see exuding from each finger of the sensitive a stream of what 
resembled a whitish-gray dense smoke. It must be mentioned that the 
forearms of the subject were on an angle of about thirty degrees. His 
elbows were resting on the arms of the chair, while the fingers were 
extended in an outward direction, the palms being separated by about 
cight inches of intervening space. 

These curious smoke-like streams seemed to start on each finger 
about one inch above the tip and glided to the tip of the finger in much 
the same fashion as smoke which adheres to a wet surface. From the 
tip of the finger it went off in a horizontal plane in a stream about the 
thickness of an ordinary pencil. The forward movement of this 
‘smoke ” was not in a rigid line but rather it was most pliable, and 
at times was a trifle shoved out of its course by the ordinary atmos- 
pheric currents of the room. (The breeze from the hands and the 
ordinary atmospheric currents of the room were two distinct sensations 
which could not in any manner be confused.) The speed of the psychic 
stulf I should roughly estimate at about two inches a second. This 
continuous exudance remained unabated from each fingertip until the 
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randle was blown out in a hope of further phenomena. Nothing was 
visible in the dark. 

It may be interesting to know that the streams of the smoke became 
invisible at about nine inches from the tip of the finger, and it is to be 
borne in mind that each finger had its distinct stream which did not 
intermingle with the others, and that although the fingers were not 
parallel to one another, the streams seemed to be not only in the same 
plane as each other but running in parallel directions. 

Inasmuch as nothing further occurred after the light was blown 
out, the séance was discontinued, for we believed it might be deleterious 
to the best interests of each if it were continued. This was the initial! 
trial and we did not wish to overstep the bounds of nature. Plans are 
being made for a systematic development of these phenomena, and 
perhaps, at a later date, further developments may result in other 
interesting manifestations. The phenomenon seems sufficiently similar 
to previously recorded teleplasm and aura manifestations to fall clearly 
in the psychical field, yet sufficiently different from anything previously 
reported to make exact classification a matter of considerable difficulty 
and uncertainty. 

I may add that I have known the sensitive for a number of years: 
have been interested in magic for seventeen years; and that there had 
not to my knowledge been any possible chance to produce this occur- 
rence by any sleight-of-hand. Further, Mr. X knows nothing about 
magic and is mainly interested in sports. 


A CASE OF SPIRIT IDENTIFICATION 
By A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY? 


Shortly before I was born, one Joe Somers married my father’s 
sister, Anna Wilder. Apparently Joe was a bad lot, for he deserted 
his wife three years later, leaving her with two small boys, and except 
for a rumor that he had died of cholera, my family heard nothing of 
him thereafter. I doubt if his name has been mentioned in our family 
for sixty years. I mention these facts in order that the communica- 


1The member who contributes this account prefers that his identity be withheld. 
Accordingly all names in the narrative except the medium’s have been altered. In 
every ease the substituted name is of the same number of syllables and approximately 
of the same degree of commonness or rarity, as the true name whose place it takes. 
—The Editor. 
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tion which I am about to record may have its full value, for not only 
was the medium absolutely ignorant of Joe Somers, but there was 
nothing definite in my mind concerning him. 

One evening some weeks” ago, while I was speaking to Mr. John 
Ticknor, the well known psychic, concerning a business matter, he 
suddenly changed the subject and said: “A man giving the name Joe 
Somers is standing beside you. He says: * I don’t think you ever saw 
me, Mr. Wilder; but I saw you when you were an infant. I married 
your father’s sister, Anna Wilder, so that I am a kind of uncle of 
yours. It was a mistake. We shouldn’t have been married. James, 
your father, didn’t like me. Anna and I quarrelled over the children. 
I cleared out and never saw any of them again. Early in the war I 
enlisted from Lowell, in Company D, Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers, 
and was one of the first to be killed.’ ” 

Without telling Mr. Ticknor anything about my plan, I addressed 
a letter the next day to the Adjutant General of Massachusetts, asking 
him to examine the rolls and see if the name Joe Somers appeared as 
a soldier in Company D, Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers. The answer 
promptly came that no such name was on the roster, and I dismissed the 
whole incident from my mind. 

Some days after this I happened to meet Mr. Ticknor, and among 
other things he said to me: * Your man Joe Somers turned up last 
night, and said you had been trying to verify his record. He said to 
tell you that he enlisted under an assumed name, so of course you 
wouldn’t find him recorded. He gave the name but it has escaped me.” 

I then told Mr. Ticknor of my purpose, and said: ‘ In case he comes 
again, make sure of the name under which he claims to have enlisted.” 

A week ago, as Mr. Ticknor and I were sitting together after 
luncheon, smoking and talking, he again turned to me and said, “I see 
Joe Somers standing beside you,” and this is the message he gave, 
word for word, taken down as it came: 

“I died sixty-three years ago this April. When I came to you 
before I did not intend to say much about myself. All who knew me, 
or nearly all, have come over here. Your older brother and possibly 
Mary may remember me.” [George and Mary are my brother and 
sister.] You could not find my name on the roster because I enlisted 
in Company D, Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers, April 16th, 1861, 
under the name of Charles E. Thompson. I was killed April 19th, 


2 This and other references to the time elapsed since the experience were correct 
when the account was first drawn up. It is submitted for publication only after a 
further lapse of time making these intervals not correct as applying to the date 
of publication—The Editor. 
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1861, by rioters in Baltimore when my company was passing throug) 
that city. Tam sure I am right. I wish you would write again and 
tind out.” 

* In 1861 I was living with a woman in Lowell. Her husband had 
died of cholera after leaving her, and I took up with his wife. We had 
a fight in February, and March found me drifting around town. In 
April the war came on, and while drunk and half crazy I signed enli 
ment papers in Boylston Hall, Lowell, taking the woman’s husband’s 
name, Charles E. Thompson. After you find «ut about this I will tell 
you something more.” 

Acting on this further clue, I addressed another inquiry to t 
Adjutant General, to which I have received the following reply: — 

* Boston, April 50th, 1924. The name of Charles E. Thompson is 
borne on the rolls of Company D, Sixth Mass. Vols. Enlisted on thi 
16th day of April, 1861, and [not] mustered in U. S. service. Killed 
on the 19th day of April, 1861, in Baltimore, Maryland. The com- 
pany was not mustered in the U. S. service until April 27th, 1861, 
three days after the Baltimore riot. The above soldier was not 
mustered in at the time of his death. 


(Signed) JESSE S. STEPHENS, Adjutant General.” 


On May 30th of 1924, at a meeting with Mr. Ticknor in a New 
York hotel, Joe Somers came again and said to me through Mr. 
Ticknor: ‘ Well, my memory was correct. Now I have one or two 
things more to say. I have changed. I have had time to think, to go 
back a little. Let me say that when I enlisted under an assumed nam 
I gave as occupation ‘ painter’; when they asked me what kind of a 
painter, I thought a moment and then said ‘ artist,’ and so the record 
stands. Three other men were killed with me or died as a result of 
the beating by the mob. My only reason for attempting to speak is a 
personal interest in and a regard for truth—and this leads me to say 
I was not quite so black as I was painted. 

** When I awoke the war was over. I was in a confused, unsettled 
state. There didn’t seem to be anybody or anything that I could 
recognize. I had nothing to cling to. I was afloat. My thoughts 
were centered about myself. I suffered only as lonesomeness, hatred 
and fear can cause suffering. All this was a prelude for a new life, 
a new acceptance of life. I found a path leading toward integrity, 
toward reformation. I followed it. I have learned many things, and 
for many years have desired to make restitution for the heartaches I 
tave caused. But before I could pass into another state of existenc¢ 
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[ had to unburden myself, and it was this purely personal reason which 
prompted me to speak.” 

i then asked: ** Have you met your two boys? ” 

* Not recently. Where love is not, there is little chance of meet- 
ng. Your family had little reason to think well of me. I have unbur- 
dened myself to-night. I hope I may soon undergo a change not 
inlike a physical translation that will bring me into the higher life I 
striving for.” 


in March, 1925, at the home of a friend, I received the following 


nessage through her: “ Mr. Wilder, a man giving the name of Joe 
Somers stands by you. He says: ‘I have returned. I closed one 


book but I want to add another page. There were four of us killed 
at the same time, Newton, Lang, Whiting and myself. We fell within 
tive minutes and within twenty yards of one another. Here is the pity 
of it all. I wish some record of my enlistment in Boylston Hall, as I 
previously told you, could be made carrying it through to the time of 
my death. I would also like to have the three boys who fell with me 
at the same time mentioned in the same record.’ ” 

“1 then said to him, ‘I have a record up to what you are giving 
me now. I will see if it can be verified. I am glad to get the names.” 

‘lo this Somers replied, “ It was the 6th Mass., you know. It isn’t 
long to our anniversary. I was killed on the 19th of April, 1861, in 


Baltimore.” 


To this I replied, assuring him that I understood. And he then said, 
“I have had two pleasant, very pleasant talks with Anna. She has 
come to me, I of course could not, would not make advances. You see 
there is, after all some sort of a rewarding process. I have done what 
[I could to straighten the tangled strings, though more than sixty years 
after it happened. Anna is pleased, and it will help both of us in ways 
you over there, can know nothing of.” 

The closing communication which seems to put the final touch of 
authentic and official identification of John Somers (alias Charles E. 
Thompson), came on March 16, 1925, from the office of the Adjutant 
General of Mass. “Dear Sir, In reply to your inquiry of the 14th 
inst., addressed to the Adjutant General, the Commander in Chief 
instructs me to transmit to you the following information, 

(1) Luther A. Lang and Ernest E. Whiting of Lowell, Mass., were 
members of D Company, 6th Mass. Volunteers, both of whom enlisted 
April 16th, 1861, and were killed in Baltimore, Maryland, April 
19, 1861. 
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(2) Charles E. Thompson, a member of the same company, was 
killed at the same time and place with Lang and Whitney. 

(3) There is no Newcomb, Company D, 6th Regiment. There was 
a soldier, Corporal William J. Needham, in the Lawrence Company I, 
who enlisted April 15th, 1861, and who was killed in the Baltimore 
riots, April 19th, 1861. 

(Signed) Jesse F. SrerHens, 
Adjutant General. 

I give this extraordinary series of communications in their order, 
and as exactly as my records and my memory will permit. It is obvious 
to me that Mr. Ticknor could not have known any of these facts or 
names previous to their delivery to me.° 


THE PSYCHIC FACULTY IN THE PYTHIA 
AND THE ANCIENT SIBYL 


By RENE SUDRE 


By an extraordinary coincidence, Grecian antiquity presents a 
striking illustration of that principle which the student of meta- 
psychics must master if he does not wish to fall into a chimerical 
confusion: the independence of possession from the metapsychic 
faculty. Of the two great prophetesses whom Greece has to show, 
Cassandra on the one hand predicted the future entirely in her own 
right, speaking always in the first person, and describing her own 
visions; while on the other hand the Pythia (priestess of Apoi'o at 
Delphi) discarded her own personality, and it was the god Apollo 
himse!f who prophesied through her mouth. In the one case we have 
a pure metagnomy and in the other metagnomy associated with 
prosopopesis. There have in fact always been persons gifted with 
supernormal faculties; but the phenomenon of possession is chiefly 


3 From this distance in time, it would of course be futile to attempt any direct 
proof that the real Joe Somers and the Charles A. Thompson of the regimental records 
were the same men. Such proof, direct or indirect, would be necessary to give full 
certainty to the proposition that the above communications are certainly valid and 
supernormal,—The Editor. 
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one of imagination and training. Certain civilizations, by their par- 
ticular mental trend, seem to have been protected against this, seem 
to have been reluctant thus to admit occult influences. Greece was 
one of these; and as an example we find no single case of possession 
in the entire body of Homer’s epics. Possession in fact was imported 
from Asia, where it had flourished everywhere since the sinister 
demoniacal epochs of Nineveh and Babylon. Thrace was likewise a 
country of enchantments and of supernatural deeds. 

It is a most difficult question to know how the Delphic oracle 
originated; the ancient sources are very vague in this matter. The 
Pythia was known universally and was mentioned by authors through- 
out antiquity. But we possess no description of her or of her temple 
by an eye witness. Although Plutarch has left us three essays: “ On 
the E at Delphi,” “On the Pythian Responses, Why no Longer Given 
in Verse.” and * On the Sanctuaries Where Oracles Have Ceased,” 
this apparent abundance conceals a large vacuity of detail. This 
is the more surprising in view of the fact that from 95 to 125 A.D. 
Plutarch was one of the priests of the oracle. His description is 
so meagre that one can suspect him of never having had access to 
the sanctuary. 

In his work on possession of which we have spoken in the 
preceding number of this Journal, Oesterreich has brought together 
all the information available either from the Greek and Latin litera- 
ture or from modern archeological research; and it is he whom we 
take as our guide in the present résumé. The name “ Pythia” is 
of course a generic one. During the long life of the Delphic oracle 
there was a succession of Pythias who must naturally have been of 
unequal metapsychie powers. They were chosen in the neighbor- 
hood by the priests of the sanctuary. How was this selection made? 
Of this we know nothing. It would be extremely interesting to know 
whether the choice was made following spontaneous manifestations 
or in accordance with certain physical indications as of neuropathy ; 
and whether practice or natural faculty played the larger part in 
molding the Pythias to their work. They had to be virgins, which 
leads us to assume that they were chosen young. It was believed 
that loss of virginity would bring inspiration to its end; and Plutarch 
relates that one of the priestesses, having broken the rule and having 
nevertheless attempted to go on with her prophesying, discovered 
with terror that she was no longer able to do so. She fled, fell to 
the ground, and after several days died. This example must have 
strongly struck the imagination of antiquity, but it can itself be 
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only a product of imagination. But it demonstrates how strong 
the suggestibility of the Pythias must have been when it could actually 
lead to death. Modern psychiatry furnishes comparable cases. 

In spite of her sacred character the Pythia was not always 
respected ; outrage upon her was sufficiently frequent to be met by a 
decision to choose a woman of fifty years in place of a young girl, 
This would seem to indicate that age was of no importance in her 
metapsychic functioning. Originally the oracle worked only one day 
in the year. Then at the demand of visitors and pilgrims, who became 
more and more numerous, this was changed to one day per month. 
Finally following its great success the temple of Delphi was open 
on all days. There were two Pythias in regular service, with a third 
held in readiness as a replacement in case of the defilement of either 
of the regulars. At the time of Plutarch the depopulation of Greece 
was such that monthly audiences were again sufficient. 

We know in considerable detail how the oracle worked. The Pythia 
would go through a ceremonial of ablution, place a gold ornament 
in her hair, crown herself with laurel, and then repair to the Adyton, 
in a part of the temple where the natural configuration of the ground 
had been preserved. Here there was a spacious grotto with a narrow 
fissure from which intoxicating vapors issued. The Pythia would drink 
from the underground river Kassotis, chew some laurel leaves, and 
then take her seat upon a tripod above the fissure. According to 
modern research this tripod was large, and made of wood with a 
plating of gold. The seat was round, slightly sloping, and perforated. 
The priestess would sit on this with legs crossed. Under the influence 
of the vapors which issued from the grotto she would then go into 
a state of enthusiasm or ecstasy which we would to-day call trance. 
Her hair dishevelled, her body shivering violently, her mouth foam- 
ing, she would impersonate Apollo. Near her would stand a priest 
whose duty it was to transmit to her the questions of the audience, 
to receive her responses, and when the obscurity of these necessitated, 
to interpret them. 

At Delphi therefore the metapsychic state was provoked by 
physical means, particularly by the vapors from the ground and 
the juice of the laurel. The character of the vaporous emanations 
has led to difference of opinion among scientists. Oppé has _ held 
that the crevice itself was fiction. Excavation conducted by the 
French mission of Perdrizet seems to support him; Homolle, one of 
Perdrizet’s assistants, wrote that this crevice had existed only in the 
imagination of believers and poets. “No cleavage was ever opened 
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in the rocks beneath the Adyton, no vapor ever issued from the 
earth in this vicinity; the foundations of the temple concealed no 
mystery; the sub-soil upon which the temple was built was not dis- 
turbed at the time of its foundation except for the one end of econo- 
mizing material.” 

In spite of this verdict the question remains open. For one thing, 
the English archeologist Farnell thinks that if there were no interior 
current of gas, there may have been a current of air to act as a 
stimulant upon the Pythia. <A traveller, Pomtof, has discovered in 
the neighborhood of Delphi currents of cold air accompanied by an 
acidy smell, and blowing out of cracks in the rocks or in the slopes 
of the calcareous ground. Curtius has also observed a flow of the 
air together with sudden alternations between hot and cold. The 
reality of the opening in the ground was never doubted by the writers 
of the Roman period. Dion Cassius tells us that Nero was in the 
habit of having victims thrown into the Delphic crevasse. According 
to Diodorus Siculus, a flock of she-goats that had wandered into 
the neighborhood of the fissure fell into a great state of excitation 
and the shepherd himself was seized with ecstasy. Whatever be the 
true basis of these legends, the least we can believe is that the fissure 
lias been blocked up by one of the earthquakes which are so frequent 
in this country. The foundations of the temple have been unearthed, 
not intact but rather dislocated. Ponten, who visited Delphi in 1924, 
declares that he saw an obscure crevasse in the midst of the ruins 
of the temple. The question would only be settled by deeper excava- 
tions made with this special end in view. 

The intoxicating emanations could be (in small quantities) 
hydrogen sulphite or sulphuric acid. As for the laurel leaves, these 
contain an infinitesimal portion of hydrocyanic acid. All antiquity 
attributed to them a prophetic virtue. O6cesterreich says that he 
chewed them at Locarno without bringing on the least psychological 
disorder. From this we would have to conclude that the entry into 
trance was due in large part to autosuggestion. It is at least certain 
that the water of the Kassotis which the Pythia drank is absolutely 
pure, 

If we can argue about such details of the oracular ceremonial, 
we in any event cannot deny its reality in the ensemble; for here we 
have close parallelism with modern knowledge regarding the condi- 
tions of supernormal cognition. The question of trickery presents 
itself none the less, for the Pythia just as in our own days. It has 
been claimed that the Delphic oracle was a comedy played by the 
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Delphi priests with the aid of innocent girls and for the purpose of 
gaining wealth and influence. This is an extreme opinion based upon 
the aprioristic negation of metapsychical phenomena. It is based 
equally upon the fact that with the priests lay the duty of formulat- 
ing the oracle and reducing it to verse. They would thus be enabled 
to incorporate their own knowledge and their own desires into the 
revelation and when the case was at all troublesome they would be 
enabled to put the prophecy in such ambiguous terms that in any 
case the oracle would appear to have been correct. 

Obviously we are in permanent ignorance as to the precise part 
played by the priests of Delphi in the oracle. But it is not true 
that they always interpreted the words of the Pythia. We have a 
text of Heliodorus according to which witnesses listened directly to 
the speech of the Pythia and this had a definite meaning. The 
hypothesis of invariable fraud is rejected by all philologists and 
hellenists. Stengel declares that intentional fraud was rare. Certainly 
there were frauds, and it is related that one Pythia was removed 
for having handed down an oracle in which she had an interest. But 
Lysander tried to corrupt both the oracle of Delphi and that of 
Dodona and was rebuffed in both places. The priests were therefore 
as a rule honest and they were convinced of the real presence of 
Apollo in the body of the Pythia. They felt that they were not 
betraying the god when they put the oracle in metrical form or made 
it precise in cases where they found it obscure. Oecsterreich does not 
believe that over a period of centuries there was practice of fraud 
with persistence and with impunity. All Greece had its eyes fixed 
upon the Pythia, he says. We are at liberty to suppose that the 
college of priests had a deep knowledge of the political relations and 
the interests of Grecian civilization. But if the Pythian oracles had 
been devoid of inspiration it is most improbable that they would have 
been able to maintain for so long a time a fraud of such great elabora- 
tion. Such a fraud is with difficulty reconciled with the high moral 
character of the oracle considered in its entirety. We unfortunately 
lack a complete and critical collection of the Delphic oracles. 
Chrysippus has collected a large number of them, as has Cicero in 
De Divinatione, in his attempt to appraise the long-standing validity 
of the oracles. But nevertheless we have not all the elements which 
we would wish in order to appreciate their justice or their falsity. 
During the classical epoch the oracle enjoyed an uncontested authority 
and Plato himself regarded it as of divine nature. “The frenzy is 


for us the source of the greatest good when it is given to us by divine 
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favor,” he says. The decadence of Delphi began under Constantine, 
and Theodosius had it closed in 390. The Christians themselves 
believed in the truth of the oracles, but inasmuch as they refused to 
recognize Apollo as a god they attributed the inspiration of the Pythia 
to demons. To explain how these demons knew the future, it was 
the custom to say that they had gained clandestine knowledge of 
the intentions of God while still in his service. According to a text 
by Minutius Felix, certain Christian victims of possession had been 
brought to speak in the name of Apollo or of the Muses, and these 
“false gods” had been forced to admit that they were demons. 
Products of suggestion to begin with, it was of course easy for them 
to transform themselves in accordance with a counter-suggestion. A 
Christian author of the second century, Origen, states that the facility 
with which the demons could be expelled from possessed pagans proves 
their true demoniacal nature. Of course it really proves merely the 
suggestibility of these patients. 

It is probable that the state of possession of the Pythia was in 
general a somnambulic one. But certain individuals in the long list 
have no doubt practiced a possession of artificial and voluntary 
character. It is a question of individual temperament. In every case 
the incarnation of Apollo was complete; the priestess would say, in 
speaking of Delphi, “ my temple.” The possession was largely accom- 
panied by motor excitation in an extreme degree. According to 
Plutarch the Pythias died young. Oécsterreich remarks that this is 


_also true among the inspired Bataks of Sumatra. 


This exhausts our knowledge of the celebrated prophetesses of 
Greece. In addition to them there were others, but of these we are 
even less informed. Antique literature is more poetic than psycho- 
logical or scientific and leaves us in ignorance of many things which 
would have supported an easy comparison with the modern epoch. 
As an example, the ancient authors. speak often of the Sibyls, without 
ever telling us who these really are. They had the same gift of clair- 
vVoyance as the Pythia, for Heraclitus applies their name to the 
latter. According to Berg the word Sybilla comes from sophos (wise), 
which is syphos in the Eolian dialect and in old Latin sibus or persibus. 
The Sibyl of Samos was called Phoito which signifies “mad” or 
“inspired.” Virgil in the sixth book of the Aeneid gives a good des- 
cription of the Sibyl Cumae, but in this he follows tradition wholly for 
the great Latin poet had never seen an authentic clairvoyant. We 
have in addition the Oracula Sibyllina which enables us to recognize 
the propheey of the Sibyls not as a possession but rather as an obses- 
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sion. The Sibyl did not in general express herself as though she were 
an incarnation of a divinity. She showed no division of personal ity, 
Always she spoke in a state of unconsciousness or semi-consciousness 
she felt herself compelled to say what she had to say and what the 
god had put it in her to say. The Oracula Sibyllina contains only 
one case where the god speaks directly and then what he has to say is 
a reproduction of the Delphic oracle given by the Pythia to Croesus. 

Oesterreich calls our attention to the third category of inspira- 
tional and obsessional phenomena in antiquity; those of the cult of 
Dionysius which is best known to us through Euripides’s tragedy 
The Bacchantes. ‘This cult was practiced on the mountain tops at 
night and in the light of torches. ‘There was clamorous music, the 
brass timbals, the flute and the tambourine being the particular instru- 
ments. ‘The participants in the cult were mainly women. Very scantily 
clad, they threw themselves into the dance with furious cries. They 
wore flowing garments of fox or deer skin, with horns on their heads. 
Their hair was dishevelled, and in their hands they held snakes (animals 
sacred to Bacchus), and daggers or thyrsi garlanded with ivy. Under 
the influence of the “ sacred frenzy ” jing whirled and milled about, 
and when they were weary of the dance threw themselves upon the 
sacrificial animals and ate these raw. Contrary to what has been said 
there was no sexual debauchery; in spite of their motor excitation 
the Bacchantes maintained an entirely religious consciousness. 

Were these people possessed in the psychological sense of the word? 
It seems probable that they were, inasmuch as the word katoclos 
(possessed, inspired) and entheos (full of the god) were applied to 
them. According to Euripides the god was felt as present and they 
even saw him participating in the Bacchanal and heard him encourag- 
ing his votaries. Oesterreich admits that there could be hallucination 
to this extent, but he believes it more probable that the god was 
actually represented by a figurant, as in the present carnival dances 
which are the modern continuation of these rites. In any case it is 
probable that there was possession because of the name Baccihoi, 
Bacchai given to the participants, male or female. In his Bacchantes. 
the soothsayer Tiresias speaks of an incarnation: ‘ Once this god 
is diffused within our bodies, he reveals the future to our minds 
frenzy.” In the Hippolytus of Euripides we see that “ Those men 
are called filled with the god whose sense has been exalted by an appari 
tion, who are possessed by the god and influenced by him according 
to his pleasure.” The Phrygian flute, which was played at the 
Bacchanalia, had the gift of bringing on possession. We are 
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acquainted with the réle of music in the creation of somnambulic 
states; so that from all this it is necessary to conclude that there was a 
loss of personal consciousness among the Bacchantes. But we must 
not be too positive here; and we must remember that here as elsewhere 
the form of possession, whether somnambulic or lucid, must depend 
upon the individual. According to a remark of Plato, the number of 
participants was much greater than the number of those actually 
possessed. 

Finally, to the Dionysiac cult we must add that of corybantism 
associated with the name of Rhea or Cybele; this likewise was marked 
hy possession. Christian authors have described the corybants as 
possessed of the devil. We are also told that the priestess of Artemis 
Laphria, at Patras, incarnated this goddess; and that the young 
priests of Neptune incarnated the marine bulls of this god at Ephesus. 
In addition to these particular cases the Greeks had no such fixed 
ideas about possession as we have. By the word they understood al! 
states of inspiration and particularly of poetical inspiration. Origin- 
ally, when the poet invoked the Muse at the beginning of his work, 
he did so with the utmost seriousness and probably in the hope that 
the Muse would speak in his place. This is the opinion which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates in Jon. He compares the poets to the 
“If the god takes away their reason, if he uses them 
as well as for prophets or vessels of inspiration in other 
ways, this is so that the rest of us who listen to them shall know, inas- 
much as they are out of their right mind, that it is not they themselves 
who tell us such marvelous things, but rather that they are the organs 
of a divinity which speaks through their mouths.” 

The conclusion which we may draw from this sketch of possession 
in the Grecian world is that, in spite of the absence of precision in 
the texts, this phenomenon is in all points comparable to that which 
we have observed in the modern world. Possession, then as now, is 
blended with metapsychical phenomena, which have evidently fortified 
belief but which we can easily disentangle. 


for servants 


The metagnomic faculty 


of the Pythia is not to be doubted, for the reputation of these priest- 
esses could not have been based upon illusion or upon words lacking 
in sense. ‘This faculty was no more frequent twenty-five centuries ago 
than it is today, and we may well ask whether it has ever been more 
frequent at any given moment in the evolution of humanity. There 
are of course, magnificent theories about the golden age alleged to 


have preceded historical civilization. Mankind of that age is alleged 


to have known of our scientific inventions and to have possessed 
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psychical powers of which we find traces in the subjects whom we . 
study. I do not believe in the slightest degree in any of these imagin- . 
ings, which rest upon no proof whatever. In certain parts of the : 
world the passage from pre-history to history has been determined ’ 
with good precision and there has been found no vestige of the golden 

age of the poetesses and the occultists. And when it comes to judging 
whether the metapsychic faculty will be extended in the humanity of , 
the future, this is a question to which it would be altogether imprudent : 
to reply. Our modern civilization is not at all favorable to an increase 
of the spiritual powers of the individual. All that one can venture to 
predict is that states of possession will continue to diminish in exact 


proportion as faith in them disappears. We have absolutely no belief 
that this will result in a moral deterioration of the human race. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL AIDS TO 
VOICE PHENOMENA 


By JOHN A. McLAUGHLIN 





The voice effects heard in connection with the physical phenomena 
of the Margery and the Schneider mediumship, as reported in the 
Journal, seem to require a musical accompaniment. This is probably 
true of all voice phenomena of the “ independent ” type. With few 
exceptions, the independent voices heard through the mediumship of 
J. B. of Buffalo, who has been demonstrating this phenomenon for the 

















past twenty years, require both the human voice and instrumental aids. 
Now that a mechanical method of control for voice mediums has re- 
placed the “ hand to mouth ” and the water methods which have often 
been applied by amateur investigators, I am encouraged to hope that 
this remarkable voice medium will soon demonstrate her phenomenon 
under modern test conditions. 

The Victrola accompaniment, frequently mentioned in the Margery 
reports, was introduced by the J. B. group in 1919. Previous to this 
time one of the sitters provided a musical “ carrier wave” by strum- 
ining a monotonous chord upon an auto-harp. 

The voices of the earlier days of this mediumship were heard to 


the accompaniment of a mouth-organ, played by the husband of the 
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medium. A humming accompaniment has also been known to 
strengthen the voices during the manifestations. As a rule, however, 
the singing of the J. B. sitters is preliminary to, not an accompaniment 
to the actual speaking of the so-called spirit voices. 

It is quite possible that the whispering of ‘ Walter ” could be made 
stronger if the organized sitters would provide regulated voice vibra- 
tions for his (Walter’s) use. It is not recorded that the sitters at the 
Margery demonstrations are required to sing in order to assist the 
production of the voice of the “ Walter ” control but unless the methods 
of this control are distinctly different from those of the J. B. outer 
personalities, it is suggested that the above method be given a trial. 

Just how the Margery control should go about it to improve his 
voice by manipulating the voice vibrations of the sitters, I do not 
know. ‘* Walter” must solve that problem for his particular group. 

However, the repeated references to the Victrola accompaniment 
in the November (1926) Margery article, recalled to my mind an 
explanation of the independent voices offered by one of the teachers 
of the J. B. group. The explanation which follows is taken from the 
stenographie record: 

“'The manifestations, the sound produced, the sound which you 
hear through the physical sense, is conveyed to you over the sound 
waves that you have created in the room, intermingled with a peculiar 
chemical drawn especially from the instrument (the medium). Vibra- 
tions are such that it is possible for us to send to you the thought in 
the form of sound, holding the expression, intonation and thought.” 

We were required to sing several hymns before each series of voice 
manifestations; as soon as we left off singing, the Victrola, or whatever 
musical instrument was then in use, would be set going and shortly 
afterward the outer voice would proceed with a lecture or the intro- 
duction of a visitor. Or perhaps there would come a request for 
“a little more of the voice vibration if you please.” If, as sometimes 
happened, we neglected to wind the driving motor, the speaker would 
pause to suggest that we “ wind the music.” 

Mr. Harry Price, who sang until he was hoarse, for * Olga,” the 
Schneider control, does not take into account the possibility that 
“Olga’s * demands for singing and speaking might have been made 
to provide voice vibrations for her own vocal efforts. 

I have noted that in Mr. Price’s article (Nov. 1926) the voice 
of “ Olga” is recorded as expressing twenty-six times in the séances 
of April 28th, 1926. What significance may be attached to the com- 


panion fact that the sitters are recorded as singing or speaking twenty- 
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two times during the same séances? We have no exact knowledge as 
to the extent of the conversation between sitters during these séances, 
but we may safely assume that the ensuing physical demonstrations 
(forty-five in two sittings) must have evoked a great many unrecorded 
remarks from the sitters. 

Continuing along this line of assumption, the theory that * O| 
required a human voice to “ prime” her own, is strengthened. ‘I 
initial voice of “ Olga” is readily explained when we know that tly 
sitters were not deaf-mutes—they naturally talked freely while arrang 
ing the séance, thus providing voice vibrations for the opening remarks 
of the waiting “ Olga.” 


Regardless of the significance of the points above mentioned, w: 
still have a condition where some form of audible vibration is repeated|y 
demanded by the controlling force which produces the voice alon 
physical phenomena plus a voice effect. 

The following incident, taken from the records of the J. B. gro 


‘s 


in which I was a participant, while not unfolding the reason for musica! 
vibration, will, at least, support the theory that audible vibration 
does promote the manifestation of “ spirit ” voices. 

We were sitting one evening in October 1919, using the auto-harp 
method of vibration. Several hymns had been rendered by the sitters 
and our harpist struck up the old familiar chord. A voice was heard. 
“It” was invited to speak to us. I quote from the record. (‘T! 
remarks in parenthesis were made by the various sitters). 

* Well, ’'m going to talk but I don’t like that noise. That’s an 
imitation of a fiddle.” (Can you speak without it?) 

*T don’t know why I can’t. I never spoke to an accompaniment 
before.” The harpist stopped playing and a very faint whisper was 
heard. The auto-harp was again brought into action. 

* Didn’t you hear me?” (No). 

* Let me try it again.” Auto-harp is silenced; a whisper is heard. 
Harp plays. 

* Could you hear that?” (Not very well. You haven’t any vibra- 
tion to build up on). 


b), 
i 


“ Didn’t it sound the same?” (No. Just a whisper). 

** Now, do it again. I want to see just how this thing goes.” ‘Ih 
harp player again stopped. A whisper was heard. 

*Can’t you hear me?” (Yes, but not as well as before). 

“That beats anything I ever heard of.” (You have to have the 
vibration to build up on—to build your voice on). 


“T see that. Let’s do it again,” he persisted, “I think F can get 
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ahead of that.” We did it again—loud whisper—* Well I am getting 
there.” (That’s what you are. Tell us something). ‘The sitters were 
not keen for experiments. 

* Now, try again.” <A faint whisper this time. The harp resumed. 

“TI think Pil get it after a while. Well, Good day.” 

hough at the risk of weakening my argument I must say that 
the words of this speaker, except where I have indicated otherwise, 
were spoken in a voice that equalled that of any one of the male sitters, 
in Volume and quality, to the same degree that it differed in individual 
exp ession. 

It should be noted that the individual, or the personality, if you 
will, who experimented with our musical vibrations was not a member 
of the directing group of J. B. entities. 

Ife was but one of our many visitors and to judge by his attitude, 
a stranger to the phenomenon of independent voices. 

All of our visitors, however, contributed something of value and 
this unknown experimenter was no exception, for, very shortly after 
his visit we improved our musical vibrations. There is now less tension 
in the cireles, owing to the installation of a motor-wound Victrola 
with a repeating device. The routine of the meetings of the group is 
now reduced to the ritual, the singing and “ the proceedings.” 

During these proceedings, except on visitors’ nights, the sitters 
do little else but listen to the incoming voices which float in from 
some source or out of some condition not yet defined in other than 
spiritualistic terms—nor is the voice of “ Olga” or “ Walter ” ex- 
plained otherwise, for that matter. 

Does * Olga” of the Schneiders, does Margery’s “ Walter” or 
any other independent voice “ control ” “ convey the voice over the 
sound waves created in the room” in the mysterious manner of the 
J.B. group? Information on this point is scant. My own information 
is obtained from a source whose license for existence is of Spiritualistic 
issuc. Lacking a more reasonable explanation and being myself con- 
vinced that physical and psychological solutions have failed to satisfy 
the condition, I am obliged to entertain the theory that audible vibra- 
tions are essential to the production of the advanced forms of voice 
phenomena, 


In addition to the J. B. mediumship with which I am most familiar, 


the Journal in the past year has made mention of three voice mediums, 


a 
all 


requiring an audible vibration to promote some particular phase of 


the mediumship. I refer to Ada Besinnet, Margery, and the Schneider 
duo, 
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A STARTLING COMMUNICATION 


We may not know why these mediums or their controls require this 
audible accompaniment but we are now afforded the opportunity of 
voice contact. This gives us access to a condition which may of itself, 
explain, not only its reason for existence but it may reasonably be 
expected to justify the demand for vocal and instrumental efforts 
on the part of the sitters. 


COMMUNICATION FROM ONE NOT 
KNOWN AT THE TIME TO BE DEAD ' 
By THERON F. PIERCE 
During a sitting had by Mrs. Pierce and myself on Friday evening, 
July 22nd, 1927, with the medium Mrs. Naomi Anderson, held in our 
home in New York, there happened a something which, though not 
exactly evidential, I consider of psychic value, and which may perhaps 
prove interesting to the readers of the Journal. 

The séance, which commenced at 8:30 p.m. had been proceeding 
perhaps one hour—(we were in darkness)— and a lengthy and highly 
evidential communication had been coming through to me purportedly 
from my father, who had passed over on June 27th, when the Medium 
interrupted herself as follows: 

Medium: “ Emma... Emma .. Some one just called that name very 
loudly . . . Does anyone know Emma? Or Emmaline.” * 

Mrs. P: “I know an Emma . . But she is on the earth.” (Mrs. 
Pierce was thinking of her sister-in-law, whose given name is Emmaline). 

Medium: ‘ No, this person has just passed over . . I am getting 
the impression of someone who has just died . . Just now has died 
She is putting her dying condition upon me. . . Oh dear! I wish she 
would go away if no one here wants her!” 

Mrs. P: “ Don’t both with her, Sunbeam (the control), unless 
she wants particularly to send a message. I don’t think it’s any one 
Mr. Pierce and I know.” 








1 All the names in this account (save those of the contributor and his wife, and 
the medium) have been altered; the family of Mrs. ‘‘Quinn’’ would be greatly 
aggrieved by publication on any other basis. 

2The true names here bear the same approximate relation to one another as 
Fmma to Emmaline. 
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Medium: “ Now I get the name ‘Thomas’ . . . She is giving me 
the name ‘ Thomas’ . .. Please, does any one know Thomas? ” 

Mr. P: “I’m afraid it’s no one we know, Sunbeam.” 

Medium: “ I am getting the letter ‘Q’ in that connection . . The 
letter *Q’ . . Does that mean anything to you? ” 

Mr. P: “It’s probably some spirit breaking in. . . If she can’t 
give anything definite please ask her to let my father continue.” 

The medium now resumed the communications which purported to 
come from my father, and we heard no more of “ Emma” or of 
“ Thomas.” 

On Saturday afternoon my wife came to me to say that she had 
that morning (July 23, 1927), read in the New York Times of 
the sudden death, on the preceding day, of her old friend Mrs. 
Thomas Quinn, whose maiden name was Emma Minden. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quinn were intimate friends of Mrs. Pierce’s parents, and Mrs. Pierce 
had known Mrs. Quinn for upwards of thirty-five years, during ten 
of which she had lived in the same apartment-hotel with them. 

Mrs. Pierce knew that for some six years past Mrs. Quinn had 
suffered from a heart trouble, but she had no reason to anticipate her 
death. She had seen Mrs. Quinn but once during the past six years, 
and that was perhaps three months ago, when Mrs. Pierce was passing 
the dining-room in their hotel and saw Mrs. Quinn seated therein and 
dining with Mr. Quinn. Later, while commenting upon this fact to 
her mother, Mrs. Pierce was told by her mother that Mrs. Quinn’s 
health had greatly improved, so much so in fact that Mr. Quinn was 
planning to take her away from town over the summer months. It is 
therefore evident that Mrs. Pierce had no reason to anticipate Mrs. 
Quinn’s death. 

‘or myself I had never met Mrs. Quinn, though I was once, several 
years ago, introduced to her husband. I knew there were such people, 
but they had no significance for me, and I never gave them a thought. 

Although Mrs. Quinn was many years older than my wife, there 
had long existed a strong tie of friendship between them, and Mrs. 
Pierce’s mother and Mrs. Quinn’s mother had been bosom friends. 
It is therefore quite proper, I think, to assume that if the spirit of 
Mrs. Quinn’s survived and if that spirit was in some manner brought 
into touch with our proceedings of Friday night, then that spirit 
would certainly make some effort at communicating with my wife. 

You must understand that I took no notes at the time of this 
Friday night sitting, but the messages as written here are substantially 
as they came from the medium. The incident is very clear in my mind, 
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as it is in that of my wife; and I have consulted with Mrs. Pierce in 
the writing of this account, and she will sign it with me. 

I have read the foregoing, and I pronounce it accurate, to the best 
of my recollection and belief. 


LOUISE F. PIERCE. 


A SERIES OF 
MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS, AND 
THEIR CORRELATION WITH 
THE FACTS—I 


By GEORGE H. BREAKER 


Mr. Breaker, who will be remembered as having contributed an 
account of his European experiences in psychic photography to th 
Journal for March, 1927, gives us now a very painstaking record and 
analysis of four séances of the conventional subjective type, held under 
special circumstances which he describes. For the better part I hav 
allowed his notes to go as he has contributed them, adding comment 
of my own, favorable or unfavorable, only where this seemed fairly 
essential. Comment of one sort or another, of course, will be possibl 
on almost every one of his items, as well as upon his procedure in 
general, his viewpoint as shown by the generality of his notes, etce., cte. 
In many respects which I need not detail here the record and analysis 
impress me as interesting, and as opening the way for interesting and 
fruitful discussion. I accordingly have annexed a minimum of com- 
ment of my own, and extend hereby the broadest invitation to the 
readers of the Journal to contribute their comments for digest and 


publication.— J. M. B. 





My father, Rev. Jacob Manly Cantey Breaker, D.D., was bor 
July 25, 1824, at the summer home of his father, Lewis F. Breaker, a 
plantation fourteen miles from his residence in Camden, 8S. C._ In 
June, 1924, I resolved to make my summer vacation of that year & 
trip to Camden and the old plantation. I knew nothing of Camden, 
or the plantation, or the topography of the country thereabouts, or 
the names of any of the inhabitants there at the time of my father’s 
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Lirth or at any time since, or of any events whatever that have taken 
place there except the two battles of the American Revolution. My 
only information was a family history written in 1853 by my father’s 
older sister, in which she stated that the plantation was fourteen miles 
from Camden, but did not give its direction. It accordingly occurred 
to me, about June 19, 1924, to have a series of mediumistic sittings 
and see what, if any, information I could get which I might seek to 
verify on arriving in Camden. It is evident that the circumstances 
would eliminate the hypotheses of subconscious fabrication and 
telepathy; and I proceeded so as to eliminate that of fraud. 

I informed nobody of my intentions except my two sons, my 
daughter, my daughter-in-law, and Rev. William D. Ryan, D.D., all 
of whom reside in my own home city of Houston, Tex. They gave the 
information to no one and I of course was careful to withhold it from 
the medium. The account of the sittings which follows shows all that 
was said by me as well as by her. She did not go into trance, her 
niecdiumship being of the waking clairvoyant and clairaudient type. 

On July 21, 1924, after the sitting of that date and before starting 
on this same date for Camden, I mailed to Dr. Ryan an excerpt from 
the stenographic records of all the sittings held to that time: that 
is, of all save the one of August 15. This excerpt comprised all the 
matter from the several sittings relating to my trip, to Camden, etc. 
Dr. Ryan’s possession of this document verifies the antecedence of 
the séance record to my Camden trip. 

The psychic, Mrs. Mary McKenzie, is a professional medium with 
whom I had had three sittings about two years previously. Nothing 
was said at any of these sittings about any of my ancestors. Neither 
she nor anyone else in Houston, except the five persons mentioned 
above, and my brother and sister, ever knew where my father was born. 
None of these persons ever informed Mrs. McKenzie of the place of 
my father’s birth, or of my intended experiments. She was totally 
ignorant of my father, of all my ancestors, of my uncles, of my wife, 
of my father’s place of birth, of my intended trip and of the object 
thereof. With the exception of those mentioned above, there was and 
is in Houston no person from whom she could get any of the above 
information. Neither Dr. Ryan nor my brother or sister has any 
acquaintance with or has ever met Mrs. McKenzie. Between the three 
carlier sittings and the sittings of July, 1924, I never met or had any 
communication with Mrs. McKenzie. 

Houston is a city of 250,000. Mrs. McKenzie is a young lady. 


She did not and could not possibly know any of the following persons, 
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all of whom figured in my sittings, being more or less fully described 
and, with the exception of the last three, being explicitly named: 
George Breaker, my uncle: died Mobile, Ala., 1828. 
Capt. John William Breaker, my uncle: died at sea, 1844. 
Rev. J. M. C. Breaker, D.D., my father: died Houston, Tex., 1894. 
Rev. Manly J. Breaker, D.D., my brother: died St. Louis, Mo., 
1908. 
Mrs. Emma J. Breaker, my mother: died Houston, Tex., 1918. 
Mrs. Lillie T. Breaker, my wife: died Houston, Tex., 1921. 
Mrs. Ella Breaker, wife of Manly Breaker: died St. Louis, Mo., 
1922. 
Horace Baker, grandson of Manly Breaker: died California, 1922. 
Mrs. Emma J. Bisbee, my sister: now living in Houston, Tex. 
Rev. William Wright, a friend: now living in California. 
G. C. Curtis of Houston, Tex. 
Hon. Thomas J. Kirkland: now living in Camden, S. C. 
Lawrence A. Kirkland: now living in Camden, S. C. 


On September 6, 1924, I received a formal letter from Dr. Ryan 
and my children, above mentioned, carrying all their signatures, and 
affirming that they never before July 26, 1924, the date of my visit 
to my father’s birthplace, gave to anyone any information of my 
intended experiments. 

Much of the difficulty of verification and interpretation of the 
results of my sittings and of similar experiences is apparently caused 
by interfusion and confusion. Confusion is to be defined, in prima 
facie terms, as failure of the communicators or controls to transmit 
their messages correctly to the medium, and failure of the medium: 
to understand and interpret the messages correctly. Interfusion is 
similarly defined as the effort of more than one communicator or con 
trol to transmit independent messages at the same time through the 
same medium. I myself am entirely satisfied that the spirit hypothesis 
is the valid one, and hence so far as I am concerned the reservation 
introduced into these definitions by the words “ prima facie” is a 
superfluous one. I permit the editor to interpolate it for the sake 
of those who do not feel as I do. 

It has been suggested that when the sitting is being had for the 
purpose of publication, many spirits are attracted and often under 
take to interrupt the work in order to transmit their own messages, 
although knowing that the incarnate friends whom they wish to reach 
are not present, but hoping that when the experiments are published 
they will reach the eyes of those friends. (See Crawford: Hints and 
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Observations, p. 18.) This theory I suspect to have some bearing 
upon some of the ambiguous results which I record, as well as upon 
some of the statements made by the medium and possessing no meaning 
to me. 

It will be remembered in reading the séance transcripts that the 
words in brackets were spoken by me; the others by the medium. I 
had a stenographer present at all sittings save that of July 21, which 
was very short. 

I was fortunate when I reached Camden in making the acquaintance 
and securing the assistance of Hon. Thomas J. Kirkland, a prominent 
attorney and banker, and author of a very well-written two-volume 
history of Camden and its environs entitled ** Historic Camden.” His 
work appears over his initials, T. J. K., in many of the verifications 
of the Camden incidents. 

My first sitting was held (in Houston, as always) July 12, 1924, 
from eight to nine A.M. There were present the medium, inyself, and 
Miss Margie E. Erichson, stenographer. I separate the record into 
convenient paragraphs, numbering these for purposes of discussion. 
I need not say that here as in later séances I present the com- 
plete record: 


(1) In the first place there is a tall man, somewhere between thirty 
and forty years old, high forehead, dark hair, about average height, 
by the name of Burton, comes to me. You know who he is. [Try a 
little more to see if you can get it a little more fully.] I cross it all 
the time. It isn’t Albert, is it? I cannot get it clear. 

(2) Another man comes to me, your father, with a beard about 
four or six inches long, five feet eight and one-half inches tall, from 
135 to 148 pounds. That comes to me through the vibration to you— 
commencing with the letter R or I do not know what the other letter is, 
or J comes to me for his initial. 





(1) I have no idea leading to the identification of this man.—— 
G. H. B. 

(2) This description of my father is correct except that he was 
probably about an inch shorter. The letter J it will be noted is 
correct.—G. H. B. 

Mr. Breaker submitted a preliminary ma:iscript giving his results 
as far as he had been able to digest and investigate them; and later 
icplaced this with a second, fuller version. In the first manuscript 
lie accepted the R as well as the J as correct. The only apparent 
basis on which this could be done would be the occurrence of this letter 
in the name “ Breaker,” which the medium must be assumed to have 
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(3) I see a medium-tall young man that gives me the name of 
William. One that you have helped in a friendly way in his early 
youth. Sixteen or seventeen years old; his name is W illiam—passed 
away three or four years ago. I may be wrong; thirteen years old 
the name of William comes to me very distinctly. 

(4) A girl that has blonde hair, a granddaughter, would come to 
you; about fifteen years old now if she were here. The name of Evelyn 
comes to me, a woman similar in name, about fifteen or sixteen—ages 
are hard to define. 

(5) There is a name of Beckie here in this life, rather short build. 
Somehow that name comes before me-—your mother’s people—tive feet 
nine inches tall—128 to 135 pounds—has gray hair, eyelids droop, 
defect in her eye, not the mother; large, heavy-built, dark complexion, 
tall, five feet four inches, medium height, large built, the mother of you. 

(6) There is a baby that comes to me that was a boy. Your boy 
or baby; passed away in infancy, because it comes with your mother: 
if must be in your mother’s family. 

(7) The name of Katie—don’t see anyone but just hear the name 
of Katie of the spirit life, as comes to you. 

(8) There is a woman that I want to get a description of—fades 
from my view so much that I cannot quite reach her. I see now a 
woman little above average height, 157 pounds, I would call her hair 
dark brown, dark eyes, round face, kindly expression, ill about two 
years before she passed away. Comes and fades. 

(9) Gertrude, isn’t it? Some one who was in your life in her young 
womanhood—attraction to you as a sweetheart—that is the way shi 
comes to me. . 





known. The R is therefore either a mistake or an item of no evi 
dential value.—J. M. B. 

(3) I have and have had many boys named William in my employ, 
as has any head of a moderately large business. Naturally I cannot 
say with certainty whether this might refer to any of them.—G. H. B 

(4) I have no deceased granddaughter of anything like this age, 
and none in whose connection the name Evelyn means anything. 
G. H. B. 

(5) I have no recollection of anyone named Beckie. Some of the 
description here fits my mother very well and some of it not at all. 
It would seem to me that there is here a confusion between two 
persons.—G. H. B. 

(6) This child has been mentioned by nearly every medium with 
whom I have sat, although I can make no suggestion leading to its 


identification.—G. H. B. 
(7, 8,9) None of these are known.—G. H. B. 
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(10) A blonde, slender, eyes dark blue, a deep blue. Passed away; 
ler cheeks were once rosy but very thin when she passed away. Come 
to you from spirit life; at your elbow at all times, always ready to 
help you. [I did not get her name.] Can’t place her; sounds like 
Mary or May; it flashed away. [What name?] Harriet was spoken. 

(11) Emma. [Do you see that lady?] Rather stout, with dark 
hair, plump. ' 

(12) I hear the name of Wright. A man, tall, not fat, broad 
shoulders, active life, much time out of doors, absolutely sure of his 
ways. [Very what?] Clearly before you. More to the west—San 
Antonio—lived in west Texas. [Any idea that he has just gone? A 
large man?| Tall, above the average height. 

(13) Hear the name of Grace. [Grace?] Yes, sir; Grace is in 
the earth life. [A woman still living? Grown?] Yes, a lady with 
gray hair and brown eyes. You are going to be called upon to aid 
her—a relation to a very good friend. 





(10) I can make no suggestion leading to identification here.— 
G. H. B. 

(11) This is my mother’s name; and so far as it goes the descrip- 
tion is valid as of her before her hair turned gray. 

(12) The above is applicable in every detail to Mr. N. Jackson 
Wright whom I knew many years ago in Houston. He left the city 
and I had not heard from him since until I received a letter from him 
on November 28th, 1924, in reply to mine. From this letter I learned 
that he lived many years ago about one hundred miles southwest of 
San Antonio. He is now in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Wright tells me that he has considerable psychic power, mani- 
lesting namely in veridical dreams, and in telepathic communication 
with his sister who lives some hundreds of miles from him. He says 
ie was probably asleep when I had this sitting with Mrs. McKenzie, 
between six and seven A.M. Los Angeles time. He does not remember 
what, if any, dreams he had at that time. If awake he thinks it quite 
likely that he may have been thinking of his sister and her husband in 
Houston; at this particular time he had them much in mind in connec- 
tion with his desire to be with them. Of course he was not in my 
conscious mind at any time during the present sitting. However, he 
knew that I was his warm friend. These remarks, which would be of 
no interest had Mr. Wright been dead at the time of this sitting, seem 
necessary under the circumstances in view of their possible connection 
with any theory of telepathy.—G. H. B. 

(13) I am not sure to whom this refers.—G. H. B. But it musf 
have been as clear to the medium as it is to the reader that he had a 
definite possibility of identification in mind.—J. M. B. 
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(14) The lady from the spirit world is very beautiful. 

(15) There is a man named Guy. [What?] Medium tall; do not 
know what his surname is. But he is pointing to a book and showing 
a picture of a dark-haired man. Leave him alone, nothing good will 
come of it. He wants you to do something for him—wants some kind 
of a business deal. It is not well, nothing to it, he cannot fulfill his 
part of the contract. The dark man comes out of this city from 
Dallas; thinks your influence could help him, pointing to a_ book. 
Better leave it alone, nothing good for you; looking in this book and 
nothing to it. 

(16) Some one comes to me by the name of Ralph. Does it con 
to you? [Ralph?—No.] Don’t understand. 

(17) There is an old man in this life that is very prominent, 
beard rather young, is going to pass out before he can get his business 
in order. The business that he leaves will be hard to straighten—a 
big “A” before me—means something out of the affair—it takes such 
a long time to get it—he passes out of public life. [Describe him 
again.| Rather tall, slender built, white beard and white hair. I 
see him laid away, affairs unfinished. 

(18) I see a new man coming in business with you. [Doing wh: 
I see a new man coming into your business, who is bald-headed ; 
is coming to take hold a things in your affairs. He is coming “sa 
the north or east—don’t understand that, either—going over books 
knows what is going on—will be here before October passes away. 

(19) There is a new business west of us—El Paso. [Out where? | 
El Paso, where you are going to deal with that concern; it is good. 
Will be a paying proposition and will be good. A corporation, a new 
business in a new part of the country. Someway you will have some- 
thing to do with this business corporation, already established—a 
rvefinery—land of e Saperionie attached, settlement of their own. 





(14) Mr. Breaker’s only comment here is “ not enough given to 
identify her.” One can only assume that he refers this remark either 
back to item 11, back to item 13, or to some other person whom: lhe 
had in mind; and that the latter is the least probable of these interpre 
tations. On the face of the record, if this remark from the medium 
means anything it would seem to refer to Emma, of item 11. Unless 
his mother was a woman of outstanding beauty I should think he might 
best pass over this present remark as a séance irrelevancy, and say 
nothing suggesting that he was attempting an identification on any 
such slender basis.—J. M. B. 

(15, 16, 17, 18, 19) At the time this meant nothing to me, and 
nothing has since transpired to give it any meaning.—G. H. B. 
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(20) There is a trip, an important trip. Personal matter, going 
to have time to follow up with spirit communication. There will be 
people who will help you. I hear the name of Ella spoken to you. 
{Can you tell me more about that trip?] Going in an auto with four 
or five people—not so many people—a man with his hair straight 
back—large man, not very old, going toward St. Louis. [Yes?] Four 
or five people going. [See if you can get more about this trip?] Trip 
will come in August. It depends upon some of his business affairs just 
as to when you can go. He cannot get away before August. [What’s 
that?] One of you will not get away before August. [What?] You 
are surely going, that is an assured fact to me. There is a great deal 
that depends upon the business too. It will be successful. The north 
is where you expect to go; you have important work before vou can go. 





(20) I will say first, with regard to the name Ella sandwiched in 
here, that my sister-in-law of this name, who died in St. Louis a few 
months after my wife’s decease in Houston, was very intimate with 
my wife and very dear to me. 

I took it that this material about an automobile trip referred to 
my passage from Camden to the old plantation. I knew this would 
be by automobile and wondered why there would be so many people 
present. When it turned out that the chauffeur and I were the only 
persons in the car I concluded this prediction had failed and thought 
no more of it. 

I finished my work of investigation at Camden at 4:30 P.M. at my 
hotel, and then noticed three large automobiles standing close to 
the hotel, one of which was going to Columbia. Finding that it would 
leave at 5 P.M. and that the fare would be a little less than the railroad 
fare, and having found the scenery very fine on my trip to the planta- 
tion, I immediately determined to take the automobile to Columbia 
rather than the train. I thought nothing of the above prediction at 
that time nor until after I had got to Columbia and had got out of 
and left the automobile. After riding a little way in the automobile 
I took off my hat remarking that it was warm. On the seat behind 
me I then saw that there were two men and a lady. On the seat with 
me were two men and on the front seat was one man with the chauffeur. 
This made five passengers, besides the lady, with me in the car. I 
remember distinctly that the man immediately behind me was a large 
man weighing over 200 pounds, about fifty-five years old, slightly 
gray, bare-headed. I have no recollection of seeing any part in his 
hair and I think his hair was combed straight back but as to his hair 
I can not be sure. If I had thought of this prediction I would have 
noticed his hair carefully. 

When this sitting was closed I began to have some notion of post- 
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(21) There is a name of Nellie. 

(22) There are many people around you trying to reach through. 
There is a name of Lawrence. 

(23) Your trip will be successful. You will have to work in 
another direction; you will have quite a little in your research work 
before you can go. 

(24) You have someone who is sick, at the sanitarium. [A man 
or woman?| A man who will go away in the hearse; not in your 
family, but a friend. 

(25) No fire or accidents in your family. Are you trying to find 
a young man? [Yes; I can say yes to that.] You will find him in 
West Texas. I do not like him—a floater—a slang expression used 
nowadays—a floater. Nothing behind him, no good in bringing hin 
back—he will slip away and be gone. I see that he is no good—no 
good if we find him. You will find him at El Paso. 

(26) A marriage in your family. [A girl?] A niece, small girl, 
a will. 





(27) A little boy will be born in your family before any length of 
of time. A good year for you. You are worried about a stout man, 
relation of yours; you do not need to worry—out of danger and will 
do all right—worry unnecessary—everything will come out all right. 

(28) Someone belonging to you will sell—a poor deal—out of it 
now. Will take hold of it and will soon get rid of it all right. 

(29) Your wife is in the spirit world, is she not? [Yes.] Have 
vou had some message from her with your camera? [No.] You will 





poning the Camden trip, in order to wait for the return from a vacation 
of another medium with whom I had intended to have several sittings 
in the course of these experiments. Camden is 300 miles further north 
than Houston, Texas, and about 1,000 miles east. Mrs. McKenzie 
evidently had no normal information as to my trip for she says “* going 
toward St. Louis.” But this may be confusion as Ella lived in 
St. Louis when she died.—-G. H. B. 


(21) I was interested in a young lady of that name. I have not 
heard of her for forty-eight years and do not know whether she is 


living.—G. H. B. 
(22) I have a deceased friend of this name.—G. H. B. 


(23) At the conclusion of the present text the reader will see that 
this prediction was correct.—G. H. B. 


(24, 25, 26, 27, 28) I have no suggestion to make as to the identifi- 
‘ation of any of these items.-—G. H. B. 


(29) This description of my deceased wife is perfect except that 
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receive it; you will receive it and you must follow it. [Describe her. ] 
She was tall, five feet seven inches, your wife. [Yes.] One hundred 
forty-seven pounds, hair medium, gray when she passed away. [Yes, 
a little.] Initial M. [No.] L, is it? [Yes. What comes after L 
inher name?] Is it A, or the letter E? [The letter E is not after L, 
try a little longer and you may be able to get that.] Would you like 
to ask any questions? [No. | 


My second sitting with Mrs. McKenzie was held on July 16, 1924, 
from five to six P.M. There were present the same three persons as 
before. The full transcript follows: 


(30) There comes to me a man to-day by the name of Morgan. 
[Does what?] Dark moustache, heavy built, medium dark; comes as a 
iriend to you—a worker telling me about some weight in regard to some 
kind of work you are to finish. Will have more to do with it in October. 
Wait until that time. Weighing with scales—have you weighed a 
medium? [No.] Haven’t you ever tried? [Can’t recall it, now. ] 

(31) A woman named Pennell. [How is it spelled?] First name 
is Lillian. [I know that name; how would you describe her?] Well— 
{Do you see her?] —slender, medium build, very tall, five feet three 
or four inches. [Don’t see how you can get the height.] I hear 
them, see them for a moment. [Does this lady wear glasses or not? 
How is her hair?] Combed with a knot on top of her head, carries 
an old rose light. [Perhaps she can tell me something?] Lots of 
pain here in her earth-life—pain in the spine. You used to be together 
in your younger days. [When?] I see you were together in many 
different places— [Yes.] —gone together to meetings of some kind. 





her greatest weight was about 140 pounds only. She was five feet, 
six and one-half inches tall. Reference to the list on page 586 will 
indicate that the letters L and E are respectively the first and last 
letters of her name; and it has been observed that these letters are 
most frequently got through correctly. Neither Mrs. McKenzie nor 
any other medium ever met her; and I myself never met any medium 
until some three months after her death. The statement about the 
camera has no meaning to me.—G. H. B. 

(30) I know nothing about this.-—G. H. B. 

(31) This description fits my wife very well except that she was 
some three inches taller than the figure named. She always used the 
name Lillian, not Lillie, when we were going together to the meetings 
of a Literary Society; and her name was always Lillian on the pro- 
grams of this Society.—G. H. B. 
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(32) I see an object before me that looks like a sea-shell. [A 
big shell? Do you hear a noise?] Like a clam shell. [On the shore?] 
This is some kind of development work, a symbol of something in regard 
to them being open, conditions like that shell, open around you: the 
depth of the sea is to be the size of it—perfection shows that it has 
been in deep water—means deep searching, progression of work that 
is before you. 


(33) There comes before me a man that is short, stout, short. A 
captain of a boat of some kind—drowned in the Pacific Ocean. ‘This 
happened a long time ago. [Can you get his name?] I see J; that 
is his first initial; the second locks like a W or a D. [What? 
Related to me in any way? | 


(34) The two initials that you have been wanting to get hold 
of are C. C. [That I want to get hold of them?] Do you ever see a 
C floating in the air? [No, I haven’t power enough.] There is a light 
floating, a bluish light. 


(32) Mr. Breaker’s only comment upon this rather objectionable 
bit of generalization is “ not understood.” It is of course in no event 
of any possible consequence in the present situation.—J. M. B. 

(33) My father’s brother, of whom my father always spoke as 
William, was a sea captain. He and his ship and all on board were 
lost at sea in 1844; that is to say, the ship cleared and was never 
heard from again. When the medium gave the initials J. W., I thought 
she must be speaking of someone else; but going to my office and 
examining the family history, much to my surprise I found that this 
uncle’s name was John William.—G. H. B. 

It is obvious that Mr. Breaker can hardly check the description 
of this uncle; and we may assume that the family records and tradi- 
tions do not give enough details about the final voyage to check against 
the statement that this voyage made its end in the Pacific. Even 
without these verifications, however, the item is such as within every 
practical limit to defeat the claim of chance coincidence. One must 
wonder, however, whether Mr. Breaker’s family history is in print; 
and if so whether it is perhaps not available to Mrs. McKenzie. We 
assume of course that she knows Mr. Breaker’s name, profession, etce.— 


J. M. B. 


(34) Mr. Breaker knows nothing of this item, which looks much 
like the conventional attempt to credit the sitter with psychic power of 


his own.—J. M. B. 
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(35) Have you some new pictures that Mr. X. is going to make? 
Some pictures for you? [That may be.] His wife has a great deal 
of power; son has power too. He always rubs the spirit pictures off 
of commercial pictures. [Yes, I know; he told me so.] He and his 
mother would make a wonderful combination. 

(36) Your choice isn’t right. You have had to choose between 
two different people or objects—should have taken the middle one and 
you took the last. [What?] Business project; one proposition made 
several years back, another one followed 





the last one has overshad- 
owed all of it and the second was the best of all. 


(37) Someone is going out of business, someone that you have had 
just lots of faith in. Large, medium complexion, habit of slapping 
knee with paper. You will have a loss by it—not much, but a little. 





(35) The full name was given of this photographer. I omit it 
because of the rather personal character of what follows. He is one 
of Houston’s leading commercial photographers. Mrs. McKenzie 
knows him and so do I. My comment made during the séance covers 
the facts, production of which in the séance is presumably a matter of 
normal knowledge.—G. H. B. This picture of a commercial photog- 
rapher who has to erase the spirit extras from his work before letting 
the customers see his results is, I believe, something new under the 
sun. It must be distinctly a nuisance.—J. M. B. 


(36) This item would be one of the objectionable generalities, were 
it not that the medium nails it so definitely down in temporal sequence. 
When so nailed down, it becomes of such definite character that 
Mr. Breaker’s comment, * I know nothing of this,” forces us to score 
it as a definite miss.—J. M. B. 





(37) It will be noted that the date of this sitting is July 16th, 
1924. In November, 1924, Mr. G. C. Curtis, in whom my company 
had complete confidence, and of whom the above is in every detail an 
accurate description, was declared bankrupt with loss to us of 
$1,441.25. At the time of the sitting we had no idea that he would 
ever fail or that we should lose any of our account outstanding against 
him. Mrs. McKenzie knew neither him, nor my company, nor the fact 
that we had dealings with him. We find him hopelessly insolvent and 
our claim is unsecured. I never met him and never knew his appear- 
ance or heard any description cf him until November, 1924. This I 
think affords a valuable lesson against too rapid rushing into print 
with records of subjective sittings, in addition to being evidently a 
hit of the most brilliant character.—G. H. B. 
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(38) You have a book not published in that package. [No, not 
in there.]| Around you somewhere, any loose sheets of paper around, 
It will be successful. 

(39) I see a moving picture that will help you. [What does it 
look like?] It looks like it is in the way of your work, concerning 
your work; like a description, there is a theme that runs through it 
in your research work; you will find it. It will give you an idea how 
to conduct some of your investigations. [Can you see what the then 
is on?] Like the hereafter, how we step into it, how they take up 
their work in the spirit world. A man and woman takes the leading 
part. ‘Theme is good, clean. [Is what?] When you see that picture 
your work will be more successful. Will be shown in moving picture 
houses—isn’t ready yet. 

(40) I see .a boy with a drum, a drummer. [Yes.] Slim, tall, 
in a unform, a deep blue uniform—the Spanish-American War; passed 
out then, during the war. [What was that; died during the Spanish- 
American War?] Some of your people knew him. 

(41) I see a young girl in the earth-life, sick in bed—going to be 
ill—not going to be able to help her—a jolly girl, lots of friends, 
medium complexion. ‘Tall blonde woman puts a ring on my finger. 

(42) You have a son in this earth-life, haven’t you? [Yes.] Is 
his name Frank? [Yes.] Frank is about to forget that he made a 
promise about a business project that he should keep——he is about 
to let go—he must be going to sell something valuable for less than 
it is worth. It looks to me like the desire of you and all of you to 
hold out on this project. He is just about to go on with it—he thinks 
it is foolish about the spirits. [Is the woman in the spirit?] Your 
son is dealing with someone with the letter K—just a short name. H: 





(38) The package contained a book belonging to my father 
G. H. B. What package? If he is bringing into the séance objects 
for psychometry he must say so at the beginning of his record. W 
also see that the medium was wrong in describing the book as unpub 
lished. The package probably by its shape revealed its contents 
as a book.—J. M. B. 

(39) This could be a prevision of a psychical moving picture which 
I saw in Houston some two months after this setting. So far as Mrs. 
McKenzie’s statement goes it gives a good description of the pictur 
and of its effect on me.—G. H. B. 

(40, 41) None of the three persons here suggests anybody known 
to me.—G. H. B. 

(42) I know who “ K ” is; the letter is his initial. But I do not 
know just what the transaction referred to is. My son Frank, however, 
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is about to get the best of your son—money affairs. She is taking 
me to a file where there are old statements—to look before he makes 
a deal—there is something that can tie it up. 

(43) There is a man who lives in the County-—a good dealer, 
rather slow but he is honest. Your son is going to enter that deal— 
too bad. 


(44) There is someone who is trying to talk to you in your 
research—a man, something to do with music. [Can you get his 
name?| Leave him alone; can’t help you at all—he will take, and not 
help you at all. He is stout, tall, pale face; he is something of « 
medium. He wants to help you and for you to help him in hia 
You cannot be of lasting help to him; the combination is not good. 

(45) There is someone by the name of Emma in the earth-life. 
Take care of Emma; she is going to take sick. If care isn’t given 
she will pass to the spirit world. [Any relation to me?] No, I do not 
tecl it. [Can you get her name? Can you see the color of her eyes? | 
Brown eyes. [Try to get her name again.] Catherine, isn’t it? [Not 
the one I am thinking of.] She is medium, slender build. 





recognizes the item as it stands; and he states that Mrs. McKenzie 
does not know that he and * K” are doing business with one another. 
—G. H. B. 

The sitter’s question “ is the woman in the spirit” here seems most 
extraordinary. If it were to follow item 41 it would at least make sense 
superficially, and one wonders whether the stenographer has misplaced 
it. At best it seems to be a very flagrant lead. of which the medium 
has failed to take advantage. If it belongs where it is, it is a double 
lead, in addition to its immediate significance indicating also that the 
sitter is at a loss about the present business sequence and wants to get 
back on familiar ground. That the medium persisted and finished the 
business sequence in the face of this discouragement is notable.— 


J. M. B. 


(43, 44) I know nobody who could be identified in connection with 
these statements.—G. H. B. 


(45) I have a sister of this description named Emma. She is in 
unsound health. She is not known to Mrs. McKenzie.—G. H. B. 

But Mr. Breaker gives a little lead in asking whether she is any 
relation of his. Sitters as a rule ask this question only when the 
answer is * No”; if the answer is “ Yes,” they make the identification 
without further question. This would perhaps explain Mrs. McKenzie’s 
crror in answering the question; but not in such a way as to permit 
it to be scored other than as a definite error. It is perhaps this error 
whieh leads the sitter to ask for the name “ again” when 





it has 
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(46) You have a son in the spirit life, too; I see a tall, medium 
blond. [You think he’s my son? How long has he been gone?] He 
never lived long in this expression at all. 

(47) You must be careful of cars. Seems as if you are going to 
get hurt—see you in the road—not killed but hurt—be careful. 

(48) A big woman comes to you that was lame; walks with a stick. 
She has white hair; her right limb has been hurt—a medium—over in 
the East, not in Texas. Perhaps someone in Missouri; she passed 
before me. 

(49) There is something that you want to demonstrate, something 
that you want to do in the future; something that you desire in your 
rind to complete. 


(50) Is there something in this package that belonged to an old 
man in the spirit that had a beard? He wants you to take it up and 
go on with it. [Describe him.] He is five feet nine, 150 pounds, well 
built. [Describe him mentally.] Very alert, met questions for other 
people. [Don’t get his name, do you?] Don’t get his initials; didn’t 
call him Dad, did you? [No.] You are going to take up what he 
laid down, and finish it. He said not to be in too much of a hurry, 
but add something to it, so you can get it off during your lifetime. 





already been given correctly; he may have had some other potential 
invalid in mind. But the sudden switch from Emma to Catherine does 
not assist the medium’s case.—J. M. B. 

(46) I have no deceased son.—G. H. B. But certainly in his way 
of asking the question he tells the medium this; and the response is 
the conventional excuse of bad mediumship in this situation—J. M. B. 

(47) I was born in the year 1851; and while I am still in vigorous 
health my hearing is somewhat impaired. It therefore behooves me, 
quite aside from any psychic warnings, to be careful about automobiles: 
and the medium can of course lay down this prescription quite as well 
as I can myself.—G. H. B. 

(48) I know nothing of this person.—G. H. B. 

(49) I cannot identify this, unless it means my work in psychical 
research.—G. H. B. And his work in physical research is so very much 
more upon his mind than is the case with most lay sitters, that I cannot 
object nearly so vigorously in this as I would in the general case, to 
the tentative identification which he suggests. Only I wonder whether 
his very keen interest is not as well known to the medium as to me.— 
J. M. B. 

(50) This is a good description of my father except that he was 
about one inch shorter than here stated. The package, as stated above, 
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(51) There is something about a loss: wasn’t done purposely, and 
there was no duplicate. Go all over it again, you can do it better than 
he did. You have help that he did not have when he was here. His 
name isn’t Morgan is it? [No.] I do not know what it is. [You 
had Morgan at the beginning. | 

(52) You have something in here that does not pertain to your 
research. Time is almost here that you can put that through. Is 
there something that belongs to a young man in the spirit? [Yes.] 
Made of cloth, or paper, isn’t it? Have you anything that belongs to 








contained a book belonging to him. He was 70 years old when he 
died in the year 1894. He was a Baptist Minister of much prominence 
in South Carolina, Missouri and Texas. The book in the package 
was a Harmony of the Gospels in which he had carefully numbered all 
the posthumous appearances of Christ. In his sermons he dwelt much 
on the proof of the Resurrection and survival after death and he would 
therefore doubtless take much interest in my psychical work. I often 
heard him express much interest in Swedenborg. ‘“ Met questions for 
other people ” is very apt. He often spoke to me of that.—G. H. B. 

This would be the same package mentioned, in episode 38; and my 
criticism of Mr. Breaker there seems still to apply here. He ought to 
describe the contents and the wrapping of the package, tell us that 
he brought it with him, tell us to what extent the medium handled it 
and just what disposition otherwise was made of it in the séance room. 
The two last named points are of extreme importance in the event that 
we should judge Mrs. McKenzie’s performance to be a valid psy- 
chometry. My previous criticism of her dealing with the book, however, 
is here made in a very brilliant fashion; we have here something im- 
pressive, something that needs no alibi and admits of no simple explana- 
tion.—J. M. B. 

(51) I know nothing of this. There is evidently confusion here, 
as perhaps in item 30, between my father and a stranger named 
Morgan.—G. H. B. 

Nevertheless we must score one on the wrong side of the tally. We 
cannot permit Mr. Breaker to count all hits and explain away all 
misses. I would also point out the impossibility of making any feasible 
inference from the negative way in which the medium suggests that the 
name is not Morgan. This form of tentative putting forward a name 
is characteristic with her and cases will be found in the present record 
where Mr. Breaker accepts names which are put out in this way. If 
this style of query counts when the name is right it must also count 
when the name is wrong.—J. M. B. 


(52) I could find nothing to which this appeared to relate.— 
G. H. B. 
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him? Bring a piece of cloth next time you come; something that 
belonged to him. [ Yes, I will. ] 

(53) There is a watch in there, too. I see a little watch, a lady’s 
watch. [Can you name and describe the lady?| Medium height, 
stout, just a little plump. [Don’t get her name?] Something light 
name starts with the letter L. [Yes.] Lottie— [It begins with an 
L, all right; try just a little longer and perhaps you can get this. | 
Is it Lena? [No.] Five letters in the name, perhaps six. [You 
may get that.] It isn’t Lillie, is it? [ Yes, that is right.] My nan 
is Lillie, she says ina hurry. [Can you describe how she looks?]  Sh« 
weighs close to 155 pounds; five feet seven inches. [What is the color 
of her eyes?] Brown eves, hair light brown. [What relation is sli 
to me?] Close to you; your wife. [Yes.] She went in the fall, 
{Can you tell me how she suffered?] In the chest; heart trouble. 
[Was she sick long, or not?] Not very long; ordinarily a healthy 
woman. [What was the cause of her death? ] Caused by a cold. | Do 
you think you get that from her?] Paralysis. [Can you tell me 
what side it was on?] On the right side; head and neck affected, too. 
She could not talk; none of that lingers about her now. 

With this the second sitting ends. General comment upon tli 
whole series, independent of the running comments upon the individual 
items, is deferred until the remaining two séance records shall hav 
been presented. 


[To be continued | 





(53) My wife’s name was Lillie. She was five feet, six and on 
half inches tall and weighed a little less than stated above. Her eyes 
were brown. Her hair was originally dark brown, but later it turned 
a bit gray, and from a distance then looked light brown. She died 
August 19th, 1921, after an illness of about five months from endo- 
carditis. This is an inflammation of the inner membrane of the heart. 
from which resulted, in Mrs. Breaker’s case, embolism and cerebral! 
hemorrhage and paralysis of the right side, affecting and finally 
destroying totally the power of speech.—G. H. B. 











INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Rescarch Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Series Twenty-seven ) 


At the time of writing, several delegates to the third Congress 
of Psychical Research are spending a few days in London prior to 
their attendance in Paris for the official opening on September 26th. 
Mr. J. Malcolm Bird is expected in a few days. From a social 
standpoint the success of the Congress is already assured, the number 
of delegates and visitors being far in excess of those who were present 
at the Warsaw meeting in 1923. 

Out of 45 papers which will be read before the Congress, seven 
only emanate from English-speaking countries. This is somewhat 
disconcerting when one considers the importance of psychical research 
in England and America; but the reason is to be found, I think, in 
the fact that these two nations are so well equipped with periodical 
literature that psychists have no need to wait for a Congress before 
their experiments can be recorded and discussed. 

That many of the papers will be of extreme interest goes with- 
out saying. Sir Oliver Lodge will contribute an address on “ Energie 
rayonnante et phénoménes métapsychique” Dr. Osty has a paper 
on precognition. Herr Carl Krall and Dr. Neumann of Baden-Baden 
will tell us of their experiments with “ thinking dogs ” and will dis- 
cuss the telepathic faculty in animals. The Austrian medium 
Eleonore Zigun will be the subject of two papers. Professor 
Cazzamalli will give an account of his further experiments in 
cerebral radiations. Four papers will be read on the important 
subject of terminology and two on the abnormal variations of tempera- 
ture in the séance room. The mediums, Steila C., Willy Schneider, 
Frau Silbert, Dagma, and Fastenrath (of Cologne) are represented 
by various papers and Mr. Bird will endeavor to dissipate some of 
the fog which in Europe envelops the Margery mediumship. All these 
papers will be afterwards published in the official account of the 
Congress. 

+ + + * * 
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Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge celebrated their golden wedding on 
August 22d. Sir Oliver was married on August 22, 1877, at St. 
Georgts, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

* * * * * 

Sir Bryan Donkin, the eminent consulting physician and crimi- 
nologist, and a most bitter opponent of psychical research, died in 
London on July 26th, in the eighty-third year of his age. He wrote 
and lectured extensively on mental pathology, and the connections 
between disease and crime, between fraud and spiritualism, and between 
faith and credulity. Every phase of the occult was anathema to him: 
even psycho-analysis was “ charlatanism in its most dangerous form.” 


An unusual plea was accepted at Leeds recently when a woman 
was accused of a theft of a hair brush from a store. She admitted 
a similar theft at another store last January. Dr. Kelly, assistant 
police surgeon, who had the woman under observation while she was 
on remand, said she was suffering from a form of epilepsy which 
was often followed by a condition of automatism in which patients 
performed certain acts of which they had no knowledge and for which 
they were not responsible. The magistrate accepted the explanation 
and dismissed the case. 


* * * * * 


20th 


Mr. C. 8S. Griffiths, writing in the Paris Daily Mail for July 2¢ 
has some interesting things to say concerning “murder by sugges- 
tion.” He gives particulars of one incident which came under |is 
notice: 

Musa was a particularly well-set-up and powerful Hausa, and 
seemed quite tireless when on his job. He was a very cheery soul, 
with a smile and a joke for everyone. His mission in life was to 
work a pump for two periods of four hours each, every week-day. 

One day the pump stopped several times during the morning and 
the same thing began to occur in the afternoon. On investigation, 
Musa pleaded that he did not feel well. 

The next morning one of his friends brought word that he was 
too unwell to work. His temperature was high, and his skin had the 
familiar hot dry feeling. 

He turned up the following morning, obviously worse. But the 
most curious thing about him was the hint of fear in his eyes. 

The next day he could not walk. 

A covered stretcher was rigged up and he was carried off to the 
nearest hospital, but he refused to eat. By ten o’clock he was raving 
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that he was going to die, and that it was useless to try to save him. 
A little later he was shrieking for poison to end his agony. At four 
o’clock the next morning he died. 

The truth as it came out, was that two rather senior Ju Ju men 
had arrived in the camp about a week previously. Musa, whose effects 
proved that he had dabbled in Ju Ju himself, was in their way. So 
they willed him to die—and he died. 

The new-comers were sentenced for practising Ju Ju; but no 
charge of murder was ever preferred, as there was no shred of evidence. 
* + + * + 

Dr. Harold Dearden, the well-known writer on mental and 
emotional psychology, is contributing a series of articles to the 
Graphic, and the following is a paper on Memory in Dreams which 
appeared in this journal on July 30th: 

Most of us are in the habit of dreaming, and it is not too much 
to say that with very few exceptions these dreams cause us little or 
no annoyance. We may grapple for a while with strange and awful 
monsters, we may find ourselves agonizingly impotent under the most 
dreadful crises, but it is safe to say that in most cases these dream 
experiences do no more than make us glad to be awake. It is not 
always so, however, as the following communication shows: 

““My son is in the Air Force and has had so far a very dis- 
tinguished career. He was flying all through the War and although 
he had very many narrow escapes he came to no harm and returned 
home to take up a very good appointment in the Air Force in England. 
His particular duties now are more of an administrative character 
than anything else, and he does not have to do much real flying. In 
a short time, however, he has to test a new parachute, which has 
just been brought out, and to do this he will not only have to go 
up in an aeroplane again but he will have to descend in the parachute 
himself. He is my only son, and of course I am anxious, but at 
the same time I should not be as anxious as I am if it were not for 
a very unpleasant dream that I have had several times lately. 

“The dream is almost exactly the same, and is as follows: 
I seem to be going up in the air with him in an aeroplane and every- 
thing seems to be going perfectly well. I see him fixing the parachute 
on to his shoulders and I see him climb on to the side of the aeroplane 
and get ready to jump over. He always comes over to me and kisses 
me, and in some strange way he seems at these times to look exactly 
like his father, who is now dead. In fact he looks then far more 
like his father than himself. Then he jumps, and I seem to be falling 
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with him, and in some dreadful way I seem to be all tangled up in 
the parachute so that it cannot open and I know that he is going 
to be killed because of this. 

*T have dreamt this same dream so many times that it seems 
to me that it may be some sort of warning, and although I have not 
spoken to him about it for fear of upsetting him it is worrying ix 
a great deal and I wish I could get it off my mind.” 

Before trying to explain the real causes of such a dream as this 
it is worth while glancing for a moment at dreams in general. We 
were dealing, in a recent issue, with the subconscious mind and_ thi 
strange tricks it could play from time to time, and in the activity 
of the subconscious mind lies the explanation of dreams. We saw 
then that our subconscious mind differs only from the conscious mind 
of every day by being less easily supervised, but we saw also that it 
is none the less produced by precisely the same mechanism of previous 
personal experiences. 

It is the storehouse of our memories to which we have, to some 
extent, free access, but which none the less lives its life apart from 
us and only now and again thrusts itself upon our attention. It is 
alive and active just as is our conscious mind, since it is a part of 
cur brain, which is alive and active also. Because of this activity 
it does then build up for itself pictures very closely related to those 
pictures which we can consciously weave for ourselves by the exercise 
of our imagination. 

It produces these pictures much less efficiently than does our 
conscious mind, however, since it lacks the constant direction and 
supervision necessary for the production of a coherent whole. — Its 
products, therefore, are apt to be queer jumbles of ill-assorted ideas, 
bearing a general resemblance to the picture intended, but having, 
as it were, wild and childish errors and distortions every here and 
there. The products of the subconscious mind, in fact, bear to those 
of the conscious mind very much the relation of a child’s crude scrawls 
to the finished drawing of a skilful artist. The suggestion is there 
and the form in places may be perfect, but a horse’s head is put on 
the body of a cow, as it were, and the child’s whole picture has no 
real meaning. 

Now it is just this childish inconsequence that characterizes 
dreams, which are simply another method by which the subconscious 
mind may expose its contents to one. Most dreaming takes place 
on the threshold of sleep, when we are just in that state of partial 
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before the fire, the crystal-gazer, or the hypnotic subject. The 
dreamer is in a less mentally active state, however, than any of these, 
for his conscious intellect is for the moment entirely out of action. 
He does not, therefore, make any attempt at the moment to draft 
into any coherent scheme the vague and disconnected peep-show which 
is unfolded before him in his sleep. 

The instant he awakes he remembers only those few images which, 
out of the whole jumble of subconscious pictures, had had any interest 
for him, but being now in his normal state of mind he is not content to 
leave his thoughts in such a formless jumble as he finds them. He 
must, since our mind is made like that, fill in the blanks, dot the 
“i's” and cross the * t’s” and make, in fact, of his formless jumble 
a story of some sort. He will choose quite naturally and quite uncon- 
sciously as his central figure whichever detail in his dream had 
occupied most of his attention, and around that central figure of his 
dream his full-blown story is made to move. Whatever, then, has 
been of most importance in his life, or whatever is at least of most 
importance at that moment, will tend to be shown up in his dreams, 
since it will be built into them by his conscious intelligence, owing 
to the necessity of completing the picture, as it were. But though 
that which is of importance to him will infallibly enter into his 
dreams, it does not in the least degree necessarily follow that all the 
other incidents in the dream have the same value at all. 

What is certain, however, is that in his waking state, in filling 
in the blanks, he will use whatever material is most prominent to his 
hand in the shape of the contents of his conscious waking mind; and 
it is because of this that a dream, as told by the dreamer, is apt to 
give some sort of clue to that dreamer’s chief preoccupation at 
the time, 

In this dream described by my correspondent, what happened, 
is I think, clear. Her boy is an airman; and he is at the same time 
not only her only boy, but the strongest link in that chain which joins 
her with her dead husband. Throughout the war it is reasonable 
to suppose that, in common with many a mother, her thoughts were 
centered on her son, exposed hourly to the most imminent peril; and 
in her mind would be forming willy-nilly, countless pictures of disaster 
in which he was involved. These pictures, though dissipated by the 
happy magic of his safe return, remained none the less in her sub- 
conscious mind; and any link, no matter how fragile, would serve 
to draw them to the surface. She is at this present time consciously 
anxious as to the outcome of a flight in which he is to leap from an 
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aeroplane, and naturally her anxieties are again the most prominent 
feature of her waking hours. 

Now, there are few of us who have not experienced that agonizing 
dream when we are falling down a bottomless pit, filled with the most 
acute emotion of fear and powerless to avert the dreadful end of 
this seemingly inevitable fall. Let us suppose that for an instant, 
in the subconsciousness of our correspondent, a jumbled picture is 
presented to her mind, having as its basis this sensation of falling 
and composed for the rest of a series of fragmentary images of her 
son, herself, a parachute, and her husband, all of them being inevitably 
linked in her mind, the one with the other, by the common and urgent 
interest of their mutual associations. 

In her sleep these are no more than the ingredients of a vast 
mass of subconscious activity, but on waking she must make of this 
chaos a coherent whole. Into it, therefore, she fits all the material 
most prominent in her waking mind—her anxiety for her son; the 
image which she struggles to suppress, of his parachute failing to 
open, and her agonized desire to ensure that this shall not be so; 
and the result is the dream as she describes it to us. 

She sees herself actually in the machine with him. She sees the 
adjustment of the parachute, she sees his image alternating with 
that other image of her husband with which it is indissolubly linked 
in her mind, and she sees her conscious desire to avert disaster 
expressed in the form of a clumsy interference which, in her dream, 
precipitates it. Were she not so acutely preoccupied with his safety, 
as is in fact the case, she would most probably have translated the 
formless jumble quite otherwise; but under the circumstances her 
present translation was inevitable, and having on one occasion filled 
it in in this way it is equally inevitable that she should continue to 
do so. 

A great deal has been made in recent years of the importance 
of dreams as an interpretation of the character of personality of 
the dreamer; and much harm, in my opinion, has been the result of 
straining an interesting point in academic psychology to the extent 
of seeking to make it an instrument of precision. Accurately to 
interpret a dream demands a very close acquaintance with the pre- 
occupations and past history of the dreamer, and in most cases such 
a full knowledge of the individual as this is impossible. 

Most dreams, it is true, are of the nature of the fulfilment of a 
wish or the representation of an anxiety, and this is reasonably easy 
to discover. Unfortunately, however, it is the interpreter who, in 
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most cases, puts his own construction on the formless jumble of the 
dreamer, and not infrequently he errs in so doing. It may be said, 
in fact, that a dream as interpreted by an expert is a much more 
striking commentary on the expert than on the dreamer. 

* * * * * 

Herr Heinrich Nusslein, of Niiremberg, is shortly giving in London 
an exhibition of his “ occult ” paintings. Herr Nusslein states that 
his faculty lay dormant for 50 years. Then, about three months ago, 
he received a mental urge to commence painting, which he did with- 
out preparation or training. Already several hundred canvases stand 
to his credit. He claims to paint from “ occult memory, clairvoyant 
vision, or spiritual contact with the living or the dead.” The paint- 
ings, which never take more than fifteen minutes to produce, include 
landscape, portraits, and still-life studies, the artist working entirely 
without models of any kind. Herr Nusslein will visit New York 
after his London Exhibition. 

* * * * * 

Another visitor to the United States is Louis Brink, the Danish 
“fakir.” He intends visiting America in order to demonstrate his 
new system of hypnosis in relieving pain and facilitating operations. 
He recently spent several days in Paris where he gave a private séance. 
Brink states that he has had considerable success in Germany and 
Scandinavia and that his system has been extensively used in the 
Bispetjerg Hospital at Copenhagen. In America Brink expects to 
appear in Vaudeville besides demonstrating his process at hospitals. 

+ * * + * 

The discovery of an alleged murderer by a medium is reported 
from Debreezin, Austria, where a wealthy widow named Martina Kiss 
was found slain in a locked flat. There being no clues, the police 
search failed. A hypnotizer, making use of a local medium, has suc- 
cessfully induced the latter to reconstruct the crime in a trance. 
The medium stated that the woman Kiss was murdered by another 
woman—of whom he gave an exact description and her address— 
with a piece of firewood. The police found at the house of the alleged 
assailant, called Lenke, blood-stained clothes, and the missing keys 
of the flat of the murdered widow, and in the latter’s kitchen a stained 
piece of firewood. 

* + * * * 

The true story of the phantasm of a girl who lay unconscious 
12,000 miles away is given by David Garnett in the Weekly Dispatch 
for June 26th: 
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I had ordered myself a new suit, but I was a day or two late 
when it came to the second fitting, and the cutter was engaged. That 
is how I came to be kept waiting. 

“Mr. Garnett’s suit,” called an elegant young man, showing me 
into one of the expensive little boxes, entirely lined on the inside with 
looking glass, and containing nothing but one chair and two coat- 
hangers. 

Soon a rather sad young man came in with a pair of lovely grey 
trousers over his arm. He went away. I put them on. Then, when 
he came back again, there was nothing for us to say. 

He paused by the door, stroked his chin, played with the y: asd 


measure hanging round his neck, and looked at me out of eyes as 
dark as black pansies. ; 
*T think they are all right,” he said apologetically. 
* The last pair you made me were too short,” IT remarked unkindls 
not because it was true, but because I had to say 
* Send them back to me and I will see what 
replied. 


something. 


can be done,’ hi 


There was something a little odd about the way he paused, and 
his next words were brought out rather lamely, as if he were uncom- 
fortable. “ I am afraid you may have to wait a few minutes. Mr. A. 
is engaged fitting a coat.”” With that he vanished, and I was alone 
‘with my reflection. 

I examined myself carefully, first with affection, then with inter- 
est, but finally with alarm. Full face was all right, of course—I was 
used to that—and one profile was not so bad, but the other one was 
alarmingly criminal. And what a lot of reflections there were, real 
ones and worst of all rows of curious hybrid monsters, made out of 
halves which did not join in the rectangular corners. 

But each side in the centre of the panel was an avenue infinitely 
long, of men all dressed like me, in shirt and trousers, and as far as 
the eye could reach they were all doing the same as I was doing and 
doing it at the same moment. 

It was amusing to watch them and to make them drill so regularly. 
I felt like a sergeant on the parade ground. “ Left right, left right. 
knees up, mark time!” Soon I tired of them; they were so obedient, 
and the nearer ones were so like myself to look at. 


The next moment 
I hated them and sat down. 


“A month of this and I should go mad,” I said to myself. Yes, 
I would far rather be shut up in a prison cell made of concrete than 


one made of looking glass. There could be no worse punishment for 
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one’s most hated enemy than to imprison him for years with no 
company but infinite reflections of himself. 

In his moment of worst agony, his most complete moral collapse, 
he would see a myriad of creatures round him, all gnashing their teeth, 
tearing their hair, rolling on the ground in paroxysms of despair. 
How he would learn to hate himself! But the strangest thing about 
such a cell is the illusion of space. One does not feel shut up; infinity 
itself stretches out on all four sides. 

* Tet me see if I can think of something else,” I said suddenly, 
for like my trouser-cutter, I was feeling uncomfortable. But, how- 
ever much I tried, I could not forget the armies on all sides of me. 
I looked on the floor, I looked at the pair of discarded, threadbare 
trousers which once had been as lovely as the new pair I was wear- 
ing, but always I could see a line of figures sitting in their shirt 
sleeves, each alert enough to make a move if I moved, and each watch- 
ing me out of the tails of their eyes. 

And, then, quite suddenly, I caught sight of something else. At 
the farthest point possible, beyond where the last figure melted into a 
grey porridge of grey trousers and striped shirts, there was a distinct 
speck of white. Very slowly I turned my head to see, and very slowly 
all the heads turned too, half of them to look where I was looking and 
half of them to look at me. 


The white speck was growing bigger, coming nearer, and at last 


~I was able to make out that it was a human figure. I was not fright- 


cned—I was fascinated, and soon I could make out that the white spot 
was a shirt, tucked into fawn riding breeches with brown top-boots 
below. 

Something in those movements was familiar to me; a cold lump 
grew in my heart and I was numb with terror that the figure would stop 
or turn away. 

For it was Prue. Soon I could see her face, that dear grave face 
with a pucker between the brows. It was Prue, whom of all living 
creatures I most longed to meet again. It was agony to see her, an 
agony to control my impatience. 

Inwardly I was cursing all those boorish, ill-mannered brutes lolling 
back, with outstretched legs, unconscious of her, but I did not dare 
move for fear that she would notice them. I was cold with the sweat 
of fear as I watched her pass by a hundred of them, and then another 
fifty, and at last only ten of them were left. 

By that time I could see every feature that I loved; I could see 
the roundness of her breasts beneath the white silk shirt open at the 
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neck, the thick curl of her shingled hair, her rather thick little ears, 
There was a white belt about her riding breeches; she had no hat; she 
carried a whip. She moved so delicately, unconsciously ; she was think- 
ing, she was frowning. 

Something I could see puzzled her; something worried her; her 
mouth was drawn in pain; I could see that she was suffering. Suddenly 
meeting her eyes, I saw the unhappiness in them, the anguish and the 
torment of doubt. 

At that moment we recognized each other. There were only two 
figures left between us, separating us. For a second she paused, her 
mouth trembled in a smile, and then suddenly a man rose up from his 
chair, beside her. As she turned her head to greet him, I caught for 
a flash the look of gay happiness in her face, an odd little mocking 
smile and love in her eyes. 

He seemed for a moment embarrassed under our scrutiny, then 
laid his hand on her shoulder; she took his arm and away they walked, 
through the side of the picture, shy lovers, happy ones; she had turned 
her head back to me, and they were gone. 

Then I saw there was a gap in the line of figures; my first reflection 
stared at me, and beyond him the chair was empty. 

“Prue!” I called. “ Prue, don’t go with him!” 

But when I rushed to find her the looking-glass wall met me, and I 
stared into a haggard frightened face. 

There was a discreet knock at the door, and in that moment I knew 
my loss. 


There was the head cutter with my coat and waistcoat in his hand. 


* Your lunch will cost you more!” he exclaimed heartily. “ I’ve 
never cut you a better pair of shoulders.” 

I forget what I replied, if I said anything. All I remember is 
watching the little square black pin-cushion dangling from the single 


button-hole of his morning coat, and that all the while I was saying 
to myself: 


* Prue is dead; Prue is gone, yet she was here just now, 
she was here—a ghost that came only to mock me. What she did was 
meaningless unless it was to tell me that she loved not me, but a shadow 
of me.” 

Two months later I heard from one of her relations, that Prue 
had taken a bad fall riding in a steeplechase in South Australia— 
12,000 miles away—and that she had been unconscious for ten days. 
We have not written to each other. There is no explanation; that is 


all I know. 


* * * * * 
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An amusing story of the misadventures of a bridal couple in a 
reputedly haunted house has created much comment in Rome. The 
newly-weds were passing their first night in the new home, when the 
bride waking up saw a woman sitting on the table by the side of the 
bed glaring at her. In her fright she hid under the bed-clothes. Then 
a hail of blows from a stick evidently wielded by a strong arm fell upon 
her shoulders. Her shouts awoke the husband. Nobody, however, 
could be found in the house, and all the doors and windows were closed 
from the inside. The next night the performance was repeated, but in 
this case the husband also saw the mysterious woman, and was beaten 
by her, and both he and the bride fled to the street, and the house was 
abandoned, It is recalled that a year ago another couple were driven 
from the same house in the same way by a mysterious woman ghost. 
I should like to investigate that * ghost ”! 

Talking of ghosts reminds me that if any reader would like to 
purchase a haunted castle, complete with ghost of unimpeachable pedi- 
gree, now is his chance! 

The ghost of a mysterious “ wild man of the sea” who is said to 
have appeared at intervals for 800 years is included in the invisible 
amenities of Orford Castle, Suffolk, one of the most historic and com- 
manding fortresses on the east coast of England, which is for sale for 
£2,500 with eight acres of land. 

The castle dates from 1154, and consists of a keep ninety feet 
high and four towers. It stands on an immense artificial mound, 
dominating the town and harbor, and is an important landmark for 
ships. 

It was previously owned by the Marquises of Hertford, one of whom 
tried to pull the castle down but was prevented by the Government. 

The ghost is that of the famous * Wild Man of Orford” a curious 
sea monster like a man, bald-headed and bearded, which was caught 
by fishermen in their nets in 1161 and taken to the castle. It was 
kept by the governor who fed it on raw meat, which it ate after 
“ pressing it with his hands.” 

The soldiers, however, tortured the wild man to make him speak and 
he finally escaped into the sea. 


Since then they say in this remote village, the ghost of the lonely 
tortured * wild man” has reappeared on several occasions in the vicin- 
ity. It is said to swim up the harbour and sit on the shore rocking its 
head in its hands and moaning for the mate it could never find. 

* * * * # 
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The Observer for July 10th publishes an interesting monograph 
on Dr. John Dee, Queen Elizabeth’s ** Master in alchemy.” 

Of all the picturesque characters in that overflowing Elizabethan 
age, there is none more curious than Dr. John Dee. Dee was variously 
described in his own age. One account describes him as “ a man vain 
and conceited in the highest degree,” but Aubrey gives a more attrac- 
tive picture of him in old age. “ He had a very fair, clear, sanguin 
complexion, a long beard as white as milk. A very handsome man, 
He was a great peacemaker; if any of his neighbours fell out, he would 
never let them alone till he had made them friends. He was tall and 
slender. He wore a gowne with hanging sleeves and a slitt. A mighty 
good man he was.” 

John Dee, son of a vintner and claiming descent from Roderick 
the Great, Prince of Wales, was born on July 13, 1527. He had excep 
tional brains, and, after leaving St. John’s College, Cambridge, contin 
ued his studies at Louvain, met Mercator,and other notables, became 
a mathematician of the first rank and studied chemistry and navigation. 
As was not unusual with students of chemistry in his period, he was 
deeply interested in alchemy, and, which is less usual in exact mathema 
ticians, plunged into the occult sciences and studied astrology, spirit- 
ualism, and star-gazing. Returning to England in 1551, he was well 
received by Edward VI. and given a small pension. Queen Mary 
favoured him for a time, but he soon got himself into trouble by attach- 
ing himself to the fortunes of the Princess Elizabeth. 

It is in his relations with Elizabeth that his career is most interest- 
ing, though ill-omened at the outset. He came into touch with her 
through the Parry family, seems to have cast Queen Mary’s nativity 
with unfortunate correctness, was accused of practising black arts with 
Elizabeth’s entourage, and was imprisoned. From this charge he 
escaped, but came under the ban of the Bishop of London on suspicion 
of heresy. Eventually he was set free, and the accession of Elizabeth 
brought him into favour. He was consulted as to the date of the coro- 
nation and fancied himself a made man. Many years of disappoint- 
ment were to give him a more correct view of the Queen’s dealings with 
her servants. 

By 1562 he was weary of waiting for preferment and went over 
to Antwerp to arrange for the publication of his books. Thence he 
journeyed far, to St. Helena in 1563, and, in the same year, to Press 
burg to present one of his books to the Emperor. In 1564 he came 
home, obtained a grant of two rectories, and enrolled the Queen as a 
pupil in the occult. 
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Finally, in 1578, he was sent by the Queen and Council to Germany, 
nominally to consult physicians about the Queen’s health, really on 
some secret diplomatic business. On his return the Queen resumed 
her séances with him, for by this time he was chiefly devoted to crystal- 
gazing and occult science generally. He came into touch with one 
Kelley, alias Talbot, a scoundrel who had lost his ears in the pillory. 
It is said that Kelley was sent to Mortlake to trap Dee into a confession 
of dealings with the Devil, but thought that he could make more profit 
out of a partnership in the occult. The two were joined in their 
magical conjurations by a Bohemian nobleman named Laski, who was 
searching for the * philosopher’s stone,” and Laski invited them to his 
domain. ; 

Dee’s reputation in Mortlake was now so ominous that he was 
glad to leave, and his departure was a signal for an attack on his house 
and the dispersal of many of his books. They arrived in Bohemia 
in February, 1584, but Laski grew weary of them and passed them on 
to the Emperor Rudolph. Later they found a refuge with anothér 
Bohemian magnate, to whom they had promised a crown, and Dee 
notified Elizabeth of the transmuting of a piece of a warming-pan 
into gold. But Kelley was becoming unbearable, and presently the 
two separated. 

Dee was quite ready to accept Elizabeth’s invitation to return, was 
kindly received by her towards the end of 1589, and recovered a great 
part of his library. But his financial position was desperate. From 
the Queen he could get little but promises, and even such sums as she 
sent him dwindled on the way. He applied in vain for the Deanery 
of Gloucester ; was promised the Chancellorship of St. Paul’s, in which 
there was no vacancy, and eventually accepted in 1595 the Wardenship 
of the Collegiate Foundation of Manchester, where he spent some 
miserable years in constant enmity with the Fellows. He returned 
to Mortlake, and died miserably poor in 1608. 

Dee’s magic mirror passed to Lord Londesborough after belonging 
to the Mordaunts, Lady Betty Germaine, John Duke of Argyll, and 
others. His globe of polished crystal is at the British Museum. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle concludes his study of Houdini in the 
September Strand. He states that he has had several messages 
from the magician through various mediums. A Mrs. Wood states 
that at a séance Houdini materialized and sent the following message 
to Sir Arthur. “ You were right and I was wrong.” Houdini the 
Enigma is a highly-controversial study of the great escape artist and 
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it is a pity that Sir Arthur did not write it when the magician was 
still with us in order that Houdini might have had a chance of replying 
to some of the statements that are made. 


* * * * * 


My collection of about 5,000 books etc. dealing with magic and 
psychical research are now housed in the rooms of the National Labo- 
ratory of Psychical Research. The books have been on loan to the 
British Society for Psychical Research for the last five years, where 
they were at the disposal of the Research Officer in his investigation 
of phenomena. The collection comprises practically every work on 
legerdemain and pseudo-phenomena in every language, together with 
most of the rarest books on psychical research. For example, there 
are two copies of Lord Adare’s Experiences in Spiritualism with Mr. 
D. D. Home, a book of such great rarity that Professor Richet informs 
us' that he has never even seen a copy. Only about fifty copies were 
printed and many of these were afterwards destroyed. ‘The work 
has since been reprinted. The earliest printed book is Romberch’s 
Congestorium Artificiose Memorie, (Venice 1533). In it can be found 
the groundwork for several good “* phenomena.” One of these is the 
way to remember the order of a pack of tarot cards after having seen 
them once only. 


1 Thirty vears of Psychical Research, p. 485. 
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